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@ Earn back your original investment in a month. That’s 
our proposition to you—then you are “on velvet”. . . 1200 
per cent profit in a year and the same profit for the years 
to follow. Install the Ramapo 3-in-1 Automatic Safety Switch 
Stand (model 100-A) at the ends of double track and pass- 
ing sidings. 

By eliminating stops and starts for switching operations 
the 3-in-1 saves time, energy and labor. At an average 
location this saving will pay for the Stand and its installa- 
tion during the first month. Each month thereafter this 
saving is clear profit. There are three mechanisms combined 
in one compact housing: The switch stand spindle is con- 
nected rigidly to the switch points, assuring positive target 
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IN A MONTH 


indication for the position of switch points and rigid-throw 
for hand operation; two automatic double-coil springs which 
return the switch points after trailing train has passed; a 
retarding oil-buffer which prevents the return of the switch 
points between successive pairs of wheels. Tests have 
proved conclusively that this combination has answered 
the problems of traffic through turnouts at the ends of 
double track and passing sidings. 

More than ever is it necessary for railroads to discover 
further means for reducing operating and maintenance 
overhead... This is your opportunity to assist... your 
duty to get the facts on the 3-in-1 Switch Stand by return 
mail. No obligations. Write your nearest Ramapo office. 


RAMAPO AJAX CORPORATION 


Racor Pacific Frog and Switch Company 
Canadian Ramapo IronWorks, Limited 


General Offices—230 Park prenaens Sis York 


Midland Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington 


Sales Offices at Works and McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
Bidg., St. Paul 


Nine Racor Works: Hillburn, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


SPECIALISTS 





IN TRACK-WORK 


Los Angeles—Seattle 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Builders Exchange 

Union National Bank Building, Houston, Texas 

Pueblo, Col. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Superior, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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The Railway Wage Question 


The national railway labor organizations will de- 
cide at a meeting in Chicago on December 7 and 8 
whether they will accept a general reduction of ten 
per cent in the wages of their members for one year. 
Their decision will be of great importance to railway 
employees, the railways and the public. On the basis 
of the payroll of 1930 such a reduction would save the 
railways about $260,000,000, and on the basis of the 
payroll of 1931, about $215,000,000. The reduction 
in the average income of railway employees would be 
smaller than the reductions that already are being 
borne by most classes of the people. On the other 
hand, it might prove to be the only means available 
of saving a large part of the railroads from bank- 
ruptcy. 

How bad is the present situation of the railways 
seems to be realized by very few persons. On October 
28 their common stocks sold on the New York stock 
exchange at the lowest prices in history. The Dow- 
Jones averages of prices of railroad and industrial 
stocks are equated to allow for stock dividends, “‘split 
ups’, etc., and therefore are strictly comparable for 
different years. 

The lowest average price of railroad stocks shown 
by the Dow-Jones figures for any time before 
the present depression was reached in April, 
1897, when it was $48.12. A new “low” of $45.68 
was made on October 5, 1931. The average had in- 
creased on October 20 to $58.18; but on that date the 
Interstate Commerce Commission rendered its deci- 
sion in the rate advance case, and it has been declining 
ever since, and on November 28 was only $38.96, or 
40 per cent lower than at any time in the depression of 
1921, and 20 per cent lower than in any depression 
previous to the present one. On the other hand, on 
November 28 the prices of industrial stocks were still 
40 per cent higher than at the lowest level reached 
by them in 1921. The prices of railroad stocks have 
declined relatively so much more than those of indus- 
trial stocks because the net earnings of the railways 
have become relatively so much worse than those of 
industrial corporations. The railways in the year 1931 
will earn the smallest net operating income, excepting 


when they had the war-time guarantees, in thirty years. 
As long ago as in 1902 they earned $560,000,000, while 
in 1931 they will earn only about $540,000,000, al- 
though the investment in their properties is two and 
one-half times as great as it was in 1902. 


Reduction of Wages a “Dole” to Capital? 


The suggestion that railway labor accept immediately 
a reduction of ten per cent in its wages for one year 
was made to the heads of the railway labor unions at 
a recent meeting in New York by a committee of rail- 
way presidents. While this suggestion will be trans- 
mitted to the labor organizations at their meeting in 
Chicago next week, the heads of the organizations 
apparently will not recommend its adoption, and said 
in a letter to the committee of railway presidents, 
“We submit that impartial public opinion will support 
our attitude that labor cannot be called upon to pay 
a ‘dole’ to idle capital”. Those who invest their capital 
in a railroad do so for the purpose of getting a return 
upon it, just as those who enter its employ do so for 
the purpose of getting a wage, and in the long run 
capital as well as labor will refuse to work unless it 
gets paid. The capital invested in railroads is not 
asking for a “dole” from labor, but that labor shall 
share with it the losses being caused by the present 
depression in order that the industry upon which they 
both depend for their incomes shall not be ruined. 

In 1929 the railways paid $2,941,000,000 in wages, 
and in 1931 will pay about $2,145,000,000, a reduc- 
tion of 27 per cent. This reduction in payroll is due 
almost entirely to a reduction in the number of em- 
ployees, because there have been no reductions in the 
rates of pay of the organized employees, which are 
still the highest per hour in history, excepting, perhaps, 
in 1920. 

The net operating income earned by the rail- 
ways in 1929 was $1,275,000,000, and in 1931, as 
already stated, will be only about $540,000,000, a re- 
duction of 58 per cent, or relatively twice as great as 
the reduction in the pay roll. While the net operating 
income earned by the railways this year will actually 
be smaller than in 1902, the total wages paid by them 
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will be 220 per cent greater than in 1902, and the aver- 
age wage per employee 200 per cent greater than then. 
The reduction in the income of railway capital due 
to the present depression has been relatively so much 
greater than the reduction in the income of railway 
labor that it is foolish to talk of capital seeking a 
“dole” from labor when a reduction of wages is 
suggested. 

When attention is called to the fact that wages have 
been reduced in other industries, the labor leaders 
reply that the prices received by other industries have 
declined during the depression, while the rates of the 
railways have not been reduced. The railways are, 
however, in much worse financial condition than other 
industries, and when they recently sought an ad- 
vance in freight rates the labor leaders supported 
it, thus virtually conceding that rates were too low; 
but no adequate advance in rates was granted. Theories 
as to what wages ought to be are valueless when they 
disregard facts. The cold fact is that from their 


' present earnings the railways cannot afford to pay 


present wages, and all the sophistry to which labor 
leaders may resort will not alter that fact in the least. 

While the labor leaders sent a letter to the com- 
mittee of railway presidents indicating that they would 
not recommend a voluntary reduction of wages for a 
year, it is certain that they were not unanimous in 
considering this action undesirable, and it is by no 
means certain that their organizations will not decide 
that, from the standpoint of railway employees, it is 
desirable. 


The Interest of Railway Labor 


If employees agree to a ten per cent reduction it 
will be in effect only for a year, unless, at the end of 
that time, it is agreed to keep it in effect for a longer 
period. If a voluntary reduction is not made, the 
railways will be forced to seek a larger reduction than 
10 per cent under the Railway Labor act, and if 
they get it it will remain in effect until the employees 
can get an increase under the same act. 

Almost 500,000 railway employees have been thrown 
out of work during the last two years. An immediate 
reduction of wages would enable many railways to 
quit reducing employment and might result in an in- 
crease of it. On July 1, 1921, when‘a reduction of 
12 per cent was made, the number of employees 
averaged 110,000 more during the three months fol- 
lowing the reduction than during the three months 
preceding it. With so large a number of the rail- 
ways now heading straight for bankruptcy, the main- 
tenance of present wage scales until they can be re- 
duced under the Railway Labor act will inevitably 
result in the railways continuing to reduce their forces 
more and more, and therefore in an increase of un- 
employment. 

While the public does not realize how bad the present 
railway situation is, it does know that the railroad in- 
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dustry is in a very precarious condition. Almost all 
classes of persons have had their own incomes re- 
duced; and consequently there is an overwhelming 
public sentiment in favor of a reduction of railway 
wages. However long it may take, the railways are 
sure finally to get a general reduction of wages under 
the Railway Labor act if the employees refuse to 
make it voluntarily, and if the employees, by refusing 
it, throw a large part of the railroads into bankruptcy, 
they will create a public sentiment which will be hostile 
to them and to all their demands for changes in wages 
and working conditions for years to come. 

The bankruptcy of a large number of railroads 
would, in the long run, do great harm to railway 
employees. Capital is just as essential to the conduct 
of the industry as employees. Numerous bankruptcies 
would largely destroy the credit of the industry. With- 
out credit, it would be extremely difficult for it to 
raise new capital in future. The less capital it could 
raise the less employment it could give, and the lower 
would be the wages that it would be able to pay. 

Refusal by employees of an early reduction of wages 
would reduce the number of men the railroads could 
employ and the purchases they could make, would 
imperil the entire financial and economic structure of 
the country with the threat of numerous railroad bank- 
ruptcies, and would thereby prolong the present de- 
pression, as well as help to destroy the credit of the 
railroad industry and cripple the railroads in meeting 
the competition of other means of transportation and 
giving employment in future. It is not the fault of 
railway managers that wages must be reduced. They 
sought to avoid it by seeking an advance in freight 
rates, but the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the freight rate case made a reduction 
of wages inevitable. Sooner or later it must be made, 


and railway employees will act contrary to their own, 


interest as well as that of every other person in the 
United States if they postpone what finally they 
cannot possibly avoid. 


Power 
Without Responsibility 


The failure of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ever since the passage of the Transportation Act to 
take seriously the injunction in that act to it to provide 
rates which would yield a fair return, and its light- 
hearted persistence in that attitude in the recent de- 
cision in the rate advance case, afford a glaring in- 
stance of “power without responsibility”. Power the 
commission has, and wields; but as power grows its 
sense of responsibility increases not at all, or even 
wanes, 
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Since the commission refuses to accept responsibility, 
except to a grudging and insufficient degree, for the 
financial welfare of the railways, it follows that if this 
welfare is to have any defense at all, then the job is 
clearly up to railway managements and to them alone. 
But railway managements cannot advance this interest 
if the commission is to continue indefinitely to encroach 
upon their few remaining prerogatives, as it constantly 
endeavors to do. 

The order requiring depreciation accounting is one 
of the most startling of the commission’s recent efforts 
to extend its power. One reason, the commission ex- 
plains, for its preference for depreciation over retire- 
ment accounting is the wide fluctuation of retirement 
charges from year to year. The railways, says the 
Commission, “wish opportunity when business is poor 
to postpone or defer retirements until it is good”—a 
natural wish, one might assume, but one which the 
commission does not approve. It, on the contrary, 
proposes to stabilize depreciation and retirement 
charges to operating expenses in good and bad years, 
but it does not say where the money is to come from 
in the bad years to keep the railroads from showing 
operating deficits, thus completely destroying their 
credit. But railroad credit is the least of the Com- 
mission’s concerns. 

It is simply an instance of an ever-growing desire to 
meddle, leaving someone else to suffer the conse- 
quences—a reckless driver of a borrowed car the 
owner of which has to pay for the damage done. 
Fortunately the legality of the order in this case seems 
to be, at most, doubtfu!. Managements have then in an 
appeal to the courts an effective weapon to wield 
against this further dangerous encroachment on their 
powers. They should use it promptly and with all the 
force at their command. 


Dividing Cost of 
Highway Crossing Signals 


The protection of highway-railway grade crossings is 
one of the most important problems involving the gen- 
eral public and the railways today. The carriers oper- 
ate practically the same mileage of lines as 20 years 
ago, and although the trains are longer, they are by no 
means as numerous. The grade crossing problem has, 
therefore, been brought about by the phenomenal in- 
crease in the use of automobiles by the general public. 
For this reason, it is time that some one besides the 
railroads should contribute in a financial way toward 
the installation of the protection required at these 
crossings. 

The railroads have spent millions of dollars install- 
ing crossing gates and signals; the charges for the 
maintenance of such equipment and for the employ- 
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ment of gatemen and crossing watchmen is an important 
item in their annual operating costs, averaging as high 
as $3,000 per mile of road on certain lines of some 
carriers. Not only is this expense being carried en- 
tirely by the roads, but they are also installing pro- 
tection at many additional crossings each year, 1,495 
such installations having been made during the year 
1930. 

The railroads are to be commended for their ex- 
tensive activity in providing protection for highway 
traffic at crossings, but their efforts are not adequate 
to meet the requirements. This is shown by the fact 
that only 30,287 of the total of 240,300 crossings are 
as yet protected by other than fixed signs. The fre- 
quent occurrence of accidents at crossings protected 
by fixed signs only demonstrates that signals or gates 
should be installed at many of the crossings not now 
so protected. While the railroads are certainly doing 
their share by protecting some 1,500 crossings an- 
nually, at this rate many years will elapse before all 
the important crossings are protected, even if no new 
ones are added. 

It may be seen, therefore, that, although the high- 
way-crossing problem has arisen primarily by reason 
of the increased use of the highways, the railroads 
have been and still are making heroic efforts, lone 
handed, to meet the situation. However, it is unjust 
to expect them to expand their program to meet the 
need unaided, especially as during the past five years 
new crossings have been opened at the rate of more 
than 1,500 annually, whereas comparatively few are 
eliminated by the separation of grades, the total for 
1930 being only 403. 

That the suggestion that the public share the cost is 
not without precedent is evidenced by the fact that the 
federal government and most of the states are already 
sharing the expense of constructing underpasses and 
viaducts for the separation of grades—the ultimate in 
crossing protection. Furthermore the “ice” has actual- 
ly been broken on the problem at hand, for the state 
of Indiana has recently enacted a law providing that 
the cost of installing highway crossing signals and of 
altering or relocating them shall be borne equally by 
the railroad and the state. Michigan has passed a 
similar law which provides that the state shall not only 
share the cost of installation but shall also contribute 
$10 per month toward the maintenance of the signals at 
each crossing so protected. Furthermore, the High- 
way Department of the state of Pennsylvania has 
agreed to share with the railroads the expense of in- 
stalling crossing signals. 

With such a start, every effort should be made by 
the railroads and by the various railroad associations 
to set before the public and the members of the vari- 
ous federal and state governmental bodies the neces- 
sity for co-operation in financing the installation of 
highway crossing protection, the demand for which is 
increasing so rapidly. 
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Dictating Machines Eliminate Delays in Dictation, 
Save Labor, and Speed Up _ Correspondence 


Reducing Expenses in the Office 





Article No. 22 





Scientific study of work to be done and installation 


of appropriate modern equipment effects large 


savings, improves performance 


SHORT time ago in the “Odds and Ends” column 
A of the Railway Age there appeared an inter- 
esting letter from a railroad officer telling of 
a recent “clean-up” campaign on his railroad which 
netted 750 old copy presses which not so many years 
ago were a characteristic piece of equipment of almost 





Greater Use of Typewriters in Place of Handscript in Al! Classes 
of Work Saves Clerical Time and Minimizes Costly Errors 
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every railroad office and freight station. “Discarding 
the presses,” he said, “made it possible to effect a sub- 
stantial saving in copying ink, pencils and _ ribbons, 
tissue impression books, copying rags, clothes wringers, 
etc., and also released valuable space for other uses.” 

The retention of these presses until such a recent 
date does not, of course, mean that they have been in 
general use in recent years. It does, however, show 
how old equipment tends to be retained even after it 
ceases to be of service—possibly remaining in disuse 
alongside the most modern products of the office equip- 
ment industry. It suggests, moreover, the wide oppor- 
tunities which exist on the railroads for profitable mod- 
ernization of office equipment and practices. 

The universal office machine—the typewriter—is of 
course to be found in every railroad office. But is it 
used everywhere where it would pay for itself in sav- 
ings? The persistence of long hand records in a day 
when legible handwriting seems to be nearing extinc- 
tion is a major difficulty which quick and accurate office 
performance always has to face. Many railroads have 
found that a greater use of typewriters and kindred 
machines have, by making primary records more legible, 
reduced materially their accounting expenses and 
avoided many errors and much correspondence. The 
growing use of typewriters by the general public has 
been reflected in a greater use of them by employees 
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whose work is such that the railways cannot reason- 
ably require a knowledge and a use of such machines 
for handling correspondence, reports, etc. One com- 
pany has stimulated this development by offering used 
typewriters to its employees at low prices, with the 
knowledge that the more use made of these machines 
the greater the legibility, accuracy and economy of 
railway “paper work.” 

Proceeding from the typewriter proper, the next step 
is to the efficient use of such machines and the orderly 
handling of correspondence in general. It appears evi- 
dent that large economies are possible by the use of 
dictating machines, with transcribing done from voice 
records made on wax cylinders rather than from 
stenographic notes. The adoption of this method to 
replace personal stenography, however, is not enough 
if the greatest economy is to be achieved—the needs of 
the particular job must be studied and the installation 
must be made on a scientific basis to assure full econ- 
omy from it. 

One railroad, which had used dictating machines to 
a considerable extent, found that by consolidating its 
typing forces on a systematic basis for an entire depart- 
ment—the accounting department in this case—large 
savings were made. In this department at the outset 
were 54 typists (not including secretaries to some of- 
ficers), a supervisor and two boys. In transferring 
forces to the consolidated department, clerical work 
was separated from typing so that no clerical work was 
performed in the central typing bureau. Within a 
period of two years a payroll saving of $22,200 was 
effected—and this without discharging any employees 
but simply by abolishing positions vacated. The force 
now has been further decreased to 29 operators with 
an annual payroll saving of $34,000. Moreover, the 
bureau has never found it necessary to work overtime 
or employ an extra force, which frequently was re- 
quired before the work was consolidated. Further- 
more many officers have found a dictating machine on 
the desk a great convenience for recording ideas while 
they are fresh in their minds and for handling their 
dictation. When the bureau started functioning there 
was an accumulation of two days of cylinder work on 
hand. At present only about 10 per cent of a day’s 
cylinder receipts are carried over to the next day. 

The advantages of a consolidated typing and tran- 
scribing force under direct supervision are cited by this 
railroad as follows: 

1. Promoting uniformity of work and even distribution among 
operators, preventing an accumulation of work during the ab- 
sence of operators and avoiding the necessity for overtime. 

2. Classifying the work and developing operators, permit- 


ting them to specialize on the kinds of work for which they 
are best adapted. 


3. Arrangement of schedules to handle all routine work to 
conform with the requirements of individual departments. 

4. Relieving individual departments of the responsibility of 
employing and training cperators and of purchasing and caring 
for equipment, stationery and supplies. 

Stimulated by the success of this central bureau serv- 
ing all accounting department offices, the same railroad 
later established a similar transcribing and_ typing 
bureau to serve all operating department offices. Later 
other departments, including the engineering, valuation, 
mechanical, traffic, etc., and work from individual 
offices, such as the president’s office, were drawn into 
this bureau, with the result that a force of 65 was re- 
duced ‘to 42, bringing a payroll saving of $49,284. A 
portion of this reduction is doubtless due to the de- 
pression but the system itself is entitled to’a major 
part of the credit. The bureau has developed great 
versatility in all classes of work performed which in- 
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clude payrolls, vouchers, bills, A.F.E.’s, 1.C.C. valu- 
ation reports, requisitions, statements of all kinds, daily 
passing and consist reports—all in addition to letters 
and telegrams. 

Lack of system in correspondence is a frequent re- 
sult of dictating to note book stenographers who, natu- 
rally, must be primarily available for the higher officers 
in a department. Subordinates, consequently, may find 
all stenographers engaged in taking dictation at the 
only times when they are free to dictate. Their cor- 
respondence is thus often badiy delayed, and officers 
and employees lose time in awaiting the availability of 
a stenographer. By the use of dictating machines, 
however, the dictating can be done at any time and 
handled in a routine manner with the result that all 
correspondence receives prompt attention. One railroad 
reports that at the time of organizing a central typing 
bureau, with the installation of dictating machines, the 
average number of lines written by operators rose from 
500 daily to an average of between 1000 and 1300. An- 
other railroad reports that 8 operators working from 
cylinders are now doing the work formerly done by 
more than 20 stenographers, in addition to having ab- 
sorbed the correspondence work of two other depart- 
ments. A survey by this railroad of the savings in- 
cident to the installation of this equipment showed, in 
general, that on the average these savings paid for the 
equipment in less than a year’s time. 

The system is reported to be particularly successful 
in the case of technical departments, since the operator 
may have difficult or novel words repeated as often as 
necessary to understanding—a condition not possible 
with stenographic notes which may have lain over night 
without transcription. The life of dictating equipment 
is comparable to that of locomotives or shop machinery 
and the upkeep and operating cost is proportionately 
small. 

Large economies are possible by the use of modern 
filing and record cabinets. Visible card records for 
control of supplies in place of bulky master stock 
books has brought great savings on a number of rail- 
roads. Cards used in one such system of visible rec- 
ords measure 8 in. by 10 in. and provide a record for 
eight years. They are made of a high quality of mate- 
rial to withstand handling and are placed in steel panels. 
At the top of each card is a description of the item, the 
material classification number and the section and rack 
where the material is located. Spaces are also pro- 
vided to show unit, quantity, price and amount so that 
the annual inventories may be taken on the cards if 
desired. A small offset is provided on the panel so 





Desks and Other Equipment Designed for Specific T 
Eliminate Lost Motion in Clerical Work 
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Centralized Typing Bureaus, Transcribing from Records, Increase 
Operators’ Efficiency Many Fold and Eliminate Overtime 


that cards calling for material to be ordered may be 
moved over into this space if material orders are nec- 
essary, thus making plainly evident to the storekeeper 
just what materials are required as soon as stock is 
taken. These cards are then checked over and can 
then be turned over directly to a typist to make requisi- 
tions. Considerable time is saved by this method in 
comparison with the stock book system since, under 
that system, each page and each item must be scruti- 
nized. By the use of celluloid tabs on cards surplus, 
obsolete and special material may be easily signalized. 

In general it may be said that the system reduces ex- 
penses for stationery, lessens the work of stockkeepers, 
eliminates carbon copies, reduces space needed for 
stockbooks, curtails the labor necessary in checking of 
records and ordering materials by storekeepers and 
speeds up the work throughout. 

Filing equipment designed to produce records quick- 
ly is an important factor to consider when the necessity 
for saving in labor costs is so great. None the less im- 
portant are adequate fire resisting safes and cabinets 
where valuable records are concerned. Modern desks, 
cabinets, and record equipment are available which can 
save time and labor in all offices, by comparison with 
older and out of date equipment. A filing cabinet has 
recently been placed on the market for filing blueprints 
vertically. Each hangs from a thin, hinged channel, 
so that folding is not necessary and one blueprint can 
be located and removed without disturbing others in 
the file. Visible record systems are particularly adapt- 
able to personal record departments and in pricing, 
claim and traffic solicitation work. 

Duplicating machines—reproducing a large number 
of letters or circulars from a single stencil—offer large 
savings, as well as making it possible to give currency 
to important information which, by any other plan, 
would involve prohibitive expense. 

Some time ago a large road had its tariff department 
make a time and cost study of the printing of tariffs 
as compared with the cost of duplicating these tariffs 
from typed stencils. The study took into account not 
only the stenographer’s time and the duplicating ma- 
chine operator’s time, but also tariff mailing time, brad- 
ding and sorting. Two thousand copies of a single 
three-page tariff cost $9.77, effecting a saving in this 
instance of $32.27. This particular road estimates its 
annual saving at well over $5,000. 

Many railroads are furnishing their traffic represen- 
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tatives with passing and interchange reports by this in- 
expensive process. The reports were being duplicated 
on large size sheets of paper and, especially in the case 
of the larger lines, were somewhat bulky and required 
considerable postage. 

A method of condensing such reports by the use of a 
typewriter printing fourteen characters to the inch 
across and nine lines down to the inch in connection 
with the process, was suggested. It was found on 
analysis, verified by practice some months after the 
method was installed, that these roads could not only 
print these reports in smaller size, but save all the way 
from five to ten thousand dollars per year by such a 
plan. The new typewriter, used in connection with this 
process, has also proved a great economy to account- 
ing departments, by almost completely eliminating the 
necessity for any duplicator printing a sheet larger than 
8Y in. by 14 in. 

A variation of this process involves a machine which 
prepares stencils in quantities from electrotypes, with 
ruled forms or special designs containing permanent 
text, ready to be filled in with detailed information for 
duplication from the completed stencil. It eliminates 
the necessity for printing thousands of blank forms and 
then using these forms for the duplication in quanti- 
ties of certain reports, statements, etc. 

A relatively new development in promoting office 
efficiency has been a studied effort to eliminate noise. 
Tests conducted in a large office showed a decrease of 
29 per cent in errors by typists and 52 per cent in 
errors by calculating machine operators when steps 
were taken to absorb noise. It is estimated that the 
undraped walls of a large office reflect 97 per cent of 
the sounds which strike them, thereby enormously in- 
creasing the unavoidable original sound. This huge 
magnifying of efficiency-destroying noise may be large- 
ly eliminated by the use of sound absorbing wall mate- 
rials, which not only minimize sounds within a room, 
but insulate against those from without, a troublesome 
condition obtaining generally on railroads which have 





In Next Week’s Issue 


Confronted with the necessity of eliminating 
every unnecessary expense incidental to the opera- 
tion of trains over railway grade crossings, junc- 
tion switches and gauntlet tracks, many roads are 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented 
by automatic interlocking. The use of this com- 
paratively inexpensive facility in replacing man- 
ually-operated interlocking plants, and in eliminat- 
ing train stops at unprotected crossings, will re- 
sult in attractive savings. In next week’s issue, 
we shall describe how automatic interlocking is 
yielding substantial profits. 











offices located near yards and terminals. Further noise 
reduction can be secured by the use of resilient and in- 
sulated bases for noisy machinery. 





THE LANDSLIDE WHICH BLOCKED THE PANAMA CANAL a few 
weeks ago incidentally covered a section of the track of the 
Panama Railroad, a quarter of a mile in length, to a depth of 
20 feet. A temporary track was built around the obstruction. 
Ships delayed by the temporary closing of the canal numbered, 
at the end of three days, seventy-nine; and the estimated cost 
of the detention was $2000 a day for each ship. 
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Two Coal Dumpers Provide Capacity for 100 Cars an Hour 








Providing Enlarged Facilities for 


Coal and Ore 


Chesapeake & Ohio makes extensive water-front development to enable it to 


handle important rail and water traffic more efficiently 


handling of its important coal and ore traffic des- 

tined to and originating at upper lake ports, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio has recently completed an exten- 
sive coal and ore dock improvement at Presque Isle, at 
the mouth of the Maumee river, near Toledo, Ohio. 
The construction of these facilities involved the moving 
of 3,357,000 cu. yd. of material, including the dredging 
of 2,572,000 cu. yd., of which 635,000 cu. yd. was 
wasted and 1,937,000 cu. yd. was placed as fill by the 
hydraulic method, the placing of an additional 635,000 
cu. yd. of sand fill by the same method, and the removal 
of 150,000 cy. yd. by land grading; the construction of 
two slips, each of which is 260 ft. wide, one being 1,800 
ft. long, while the other has a length of 1,500 ft., involv- 
ing the construction of more than 7,500 lin. ft. of con- 
crete dock wall; the driving of 18,000 piles, of lengths 
varying from 35 ft. to 45 ft.; the installation of 3,140,- 
000 ft. b.m. of timber in foundation cribs; the driving 
of interlocked steel sheet piling along 4,075 ft. of dock 
front, which was left in place permanently; the placing 
of 65,000 cu. yd. of concrete; the laying of 35 miles of 
yard tracks ; the erection of two coal dumpers and three 
ore-unloading machines, all of large capacity; and the 
construction of a complete locomotive water-supply 
plant including facilities for treating the water. 


Coal and Ore Traffic Is Heavy 


For a number of years this road has handled 7% to 8 
million tons of coal into Toledo annually that originates 
in the West Virginia and Eastern Ohio fields, and is 
destined for upper lake ports, the maximum monthly 
shipments having reached approximately 1,500,000 tons. 
While much of this coal originates on the lines of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, a large tonnage is also received 


| N order to provide adequate facilities for the prompt 
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from the Norfolk & Western at Columbus, Ohio. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio is fortunately situated in that it 
handles a large return movement of iron ore from To- 
ledo to furnaces in Southern Ohio and West Virginia, 
which tends to give it a balanced operation between this 
port and the coal producing territory on its own and 
connecting lines. 

The coal transfer dock which served this traffic prior 
to the completion of the new facilities was constructed 
in 1913. It consists of a pier, two slips and two Brown- 
hoist coal dumpers, each of which has a capacity of 50 
cars an hour. Owing to the constantly increasing ton- 
nage of coal hauled by the C. & O. going to the upper 
lake ports, this capacity became inadequate to handle it 
efficiently. This was not the only limiting factor, how- 
ever, since the slips were too small to permit the proper 
maneuvering of loaded and empty vessels, while neither 
the loaded nor empty yard serving the dumpers was of 
sufficient size to give efficient service without an ex- 
cessive amount of switching, and they could not be en- 
larged except at unreasonable cost. 


Coal and Ore Docks Some Distance Apart 


An objectionable feature of the terminal operation 
from the standpoints of efficiency and ecohomy, was the 
fact that the ore dock serving the Chesaptake & Ohio 
was a joint facility with the New York Central, which 
had also been outgrown. Furthermore, it was located 
some distance up the river from the coal dock. Be- 
cause of the great number of moderate-sized furnaces 
to which the ore handled by the C. & O. is destined, 
and the wide variety of unloading facilities at these 
plants, a large number of classifications must be made 
of the empty equipment before it is delivered to the ore 
dock. Since the track room in the empty yard at the 
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coal dock was limited, it became necessary to haul the 
empty cars back to Walbridge yard, several miles south 
of Toledo, for these classifications and then return them 
to the ore dock for loading. 

Te overcome these handicaps, as well as to provide 
ample room for future expansion, a site was selected at 
the junction of the Maumee river with Lake Erie. The 
property acquired for the purpose of this development 
contains 600 acres and lies in a strip of varying width 
and having a length of approximately two miles. At 
the lower end, a considerable area was either submerged 
or consisted of swamp land, while as the land recedes 
from the shore it rises to a sufficient height to make 
it ideal for this type of operation with a minimum 
amount of grading. 


Character of the Shore Development 


The water front development consists of two slips 
dredged to a depth of 23 ft., each of which is 260 ft. 
wide, giving ample room for maneuvering both empty 
and loaded vessels during arrival or departure, without 
recourse to tug service. The easterly slip, which serves 
the ore dock and one of the coal dumpers, is 1,800 ft. 
long. The westerly slip, which serves the second coal 
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and 25 ft. at the top. The crib is divided, both longi- 
tudinally and transversely, into 12 ft. compartments. It 
was constructed of mixed oak and hemlock, a total of 
3,140,000 ft. b.m. being required for this purpose. The 
compartments at the rear rise to a height of 11 ft. above 
the base, which rests on a prepared foundation at a 
depth of 28 ft. below mean low water, or 5 ft. below 
the bottom of the slip, thus making it practicable to 
deepen the slip at a later date without disturbing the 
dock wall, if this should ever become necessary. The 
front and middle compartments, however, are 26 ft. 
high, and thus rise to an elevation 2 ft. below mean low 
water. : 

After the cribs were sunk, wooden piles were driven 
on 3-ft. centers inside of them before the sand filling 
was placed, to support the concrete superstructure. The 
concrete dock wall, which has a maximum width of 25 
ft. 9 in. and a height of 12 ft. 8 in. above mean low 
water, also provides the support for the forward end of 
the traveling ore machines. The rear legs of these ma- 
chines are supported on a concrete wall which rests at 
low water level on a pile foundation. 

All of the remaining dock wall rests directly on pile 
foundations without the additional support of a crib. 
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The Track Layout and Piers—The Light Lines Mark 


dumper, is 1,500 ft. long. The coal pier, which is lo- 
cated between the two slips, has a width of 290 ft. The. 
ore dock, as developed at present, has a width of about 
80 ft. which is just sufficient to accommodate the ore 
machines and the necessary trackage to serve them. 

Provision has been made, however, for the construc- 
tion of a third slip on the west and of an additional 
coal pier, upon which it will be possible to erect two 
more coal dumpers, in the event that the coal traffic in- 
creases to an extent that will warrant the additional fa- 
cilities. For the present, however, the old coal dock is 
being retained to provide such additional transfer capac- 
ity as is required. Likewise, the plans for the future 
extension of the ore dock provide for a fourth slip on 
the east and an extension in width of this pier to ac- 
commodate a duplicate installation of the ore ma- 
chines, a strip 500 ft. wide being reserved for this de- 
velopment. 


Dock Wall Construction 


The dock wall surrounding both the coal and ore piers 
is of concrete construction of the heavy gravity type. 
The under-water portion of the dock wall along the 
front of the ore pier consists of an open-bottom, sand- 
filled timber crib having a width of 37 ft. at the base 





the Boundaries of the Areas Originally Submerged 


The slip is protected along this type of wall against en- 
croachment from the embankment by a line of inter- 
locked steel sheet piling driven behind the second row 
of foundation piles, which are spaced on 1-ft. 6-in. 
centers. Since this type of wall takes no vertical live 
loads, it has a maximum width of 16 ft. To insure 
against a possible tendency to crowd forward, both 
types of walls are anchored to the opposite walls of the 
piers they serve by means of 2-in. rods with turnbuck- 
les, spaced 12 ft. 6 in. apart. 


The Track Layout 


The track layout serving the coal and ore-handling 
facilities comprises 35 miles of yard and storage tracks, 
having a total capacity of 4,370 cars, while provision 
has been made for increasing this to 48 miles as need 
develops. The principal unit of the layout is a com- 
bined receiving yard for loaded coal trains and a stor- 
age and switching yard for empties. The receiving sec- 
tion of this yard consists of 21 tracks having a total ca- 
pacity for 1,500 cars. The storage and switching sec- 
tion has a capacity for 250 cars. In addition, there is a 
system of nine tracks partly integral with this yard, Five 
of these latter tracks have a capacity for 100 cars each. 
and are used to assemble and hold as trains, such emp- 
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ties as are to be returned to Walbridge yard. The re- 
maining four tracks, having a capacity for 250 cars, are 
used for storing empties, after classification, that are to 
be used for loading ore. There is also an additional 
receiving yard which holds 600 loaded cars, to which is 
appended a system of 10 stub tracks capable of storing 
400 loads. 

Two loaded yards and an empty yard are located on 


the coal pier. The loaded yards, one for each dumper, . 


hold 120 cars each. The empty yard, which lies be- 
tween the other two and which serves both dumpers, 
will hold 300 cars, sufficient to care for three hours of 
operation when: both dumpers are working to capacity. 
The ore dock is served by 4 tracks, each of which 
holds 45 cars within the limits of the travel of the ore 
machines, although the total capacity of these tracks is 
about 75 cars each. 

All loaded tracks are laid with 100-lb. relayer rails on 
tie plates, while the empty tracks are laid with 90-lb. 
rails without tie plates, although 100-lb. rails and switch 
material are used in the turnouts leading to these tracks. 
All of the frogs are of manganese steel construction 
and are of the rigid type. Creosoted crossties are used 
throughout, but untreated material was used for switch 
ties, and all tracks are ballasted on washed gravel. 


Grading 


As has been mentioned, the greater part of the 
area covered by this development was either submerged 
land or swamp, although the water was quite shallow 
over the submerged track. The upper stratum over 
this entire area consisted of unstable silt and bog forma- 
tion which could not be left in place, since it was in- 
capable of sustaining the load imposed by the filling 
that was necessary to bring the land to the proper ele- 
vation for use. Accordingly, a dipper dredge was em- 
ployed to remove all of the unsatisfactory material, 
amounting to 635,000 cu. yd., which was wasted at an 
assigned dumping ground several miles from the site of 
the work. 

While the dock walls were under construction, a hy- 
draulic dredge was placed in operation to excavate the 
slips and the area leading to the government channel 
at the mouth of the Maumee river. The material thus 
excavated, totaling 1,937,000 cu. yd., which consisted 
generally of a heavy blue clay, was deposited by the 
hydraulic method over the area external to the piers. 
A sufficient quantity was available to bring this area 
to only slightly below the required elevation, but lacked 
635,000 cu. yd. of being enough to complete the grad- 
ing. 
Since the clay which formed the bulk of the filling 
was somewhat impervious to water, but very sticky 
when wet, it was desired to place a top layer of material 
which would provide a clean surface that would not 
be muddy in wet weather. For this reason, it was de- 
cided to complete the fill with sand, an ample quantity 
of which was available near a small island several miles 
from the harbor. The contractor employed a specially 
designed sand boat to bring in the 635,000 cu. yd. re- 
quired for this purpose, pumping it from the hold and 
depositing it in place by the hydraulic method. 

In addition to the quantity required to bring the gen- 
eral surface of the ground to final elevation, the en- 
tire amount of fill for the piers also consisted of sand 
similarly placed. The sand fill was covered with loco- 
motive cinders as it was brought to grade to eliminate 
drifting under the high winds that frequently occur at 
this point. In addition to the dredging and the hy- 
draulic ‘fill, 150,000 cu. yd. of land grading was neces- 
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One of the Ore Unloaders as Seen from the Rear 


sary in the construction of the loaded and storage yards 
which are located on the higher ground back from the 
shore line. 


Coal Pier and Car Dumpers 


Coal trains are brought from Walbridge yard to the 
receiving yard previously mentioned. From here they 
are placed by switch engines in the loaded yards on the 
coal pier, which are on a practically level grade. Three 
electric pushers are employed in each loaded yard to 
switch the cars to the dumper which it serves. One is 
placed between each pair of tracks, while the third works 
along the ladder and the approach to the incline leading 
to the dumper. They are equipped with arms which 
engage with the cars on either of the adjoining tracks. 

The pushers switch the loaded cars to a barney, or 
car hauler, which takes them up the 12 per cent grade 
on the incline and places them in the cradle of the 
dumper. As a car reaches this cradle, it is engaged by 
clamps, elevated and rolled over, the coal discharging 
into a triangular-shaped steel pan, from which it flows 
into the vessel through a spout. As the cars move up 
the incline, they pass under a spout where they are 
drenched with water to minimize dust as the coal flows 
from the car to the hold of the ship. 


Car Dumpers of Large Capacity 


Each of the car dumpers has a capacity for 120 tons 
of coal in the car, and is capable of lifting and dump- 
ing a combined load of 330,000 lb., consisting of the 
car and contents, at the rate of 50 cars an hour. The 


. heavy steel pan which receives the coal as it is dumped, 


can be raised and lowered to suit the varying heights 
of vessels as they take on cargo, and to facilitate their 
movement along the face of the dock as they are shifted 
during the process of loading. The spout which guides 





The Three Machines Unloading a Cargo of Ore 
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the coal into the boat is of the telescopic swinging 
type, which controls the flow of the coal to the com- 
partment and automatically trims it. 

After it is dumped, the empty car is lowered and 
righted in the cradle, and is bumped off by the oncom- 
ing loaded car. It moves by gravity down an incline 
to a switchback from which it coasts down into the 
empty yard, this movement being controlled by car re- 
tarders. The cradle is also equipped with car retarders 
for the proper spotting of the cars, so that car riders 
are not needed for any part of the coal pier operation. 
From the empty yard on the pier, the cars are sent to 
the empty storage yard where they are either made up 
in trains for dispatch to Walbridge yard, or are switched 
and classified for ore loading. 

Every operation on these dumpers is controlled elec- 
trically, the barney and crad!e hoist controls being of 
the Ward-Leonard type. Two 500-hp. motors are used 
to operate the barney, while two others of the same 
size are employed to hoist the cradle. The 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, a-c. power is brought in over a high-tension com- 
mercial transmission line to a transformer station near 
the ore dock. Here it is stepped down to 6,600 volts 
and delivered to the power house which serves the coal 
dumpers. It is then transformed to d-c. power through 
motor generators, for use at 440 volts for the hoisting 
motors and 250 volts for the car pushers. 


Ore Dock and Ore Machines 


Three ore-handling machines of the Wellman stiff- 
leg all-electric type, designed for unloading from ves- 
sels directly into cars, have been installed on the ore 
dock. These machines, which are of the largest ca- 
pacity and of unusually heavy construction, weighing 
450 tons apiece, move longitudinally along the pier on 
tracks spaced 72 ft. 6 in. apart. Each track consists 
of two 130-lb. rails supported on tie plates on short 
creosoted ties which rest on the concrete dock wall. 
The gage of each track is 2 ft., the center line of the 
forward track being 6 ft. from the face of the dock. 
The machines are designed to excavate from ore-boats 
of typical sections and beams up to 65 ft., and discharge 
the ore directly into cars standing on any of the four 
tracks within the span, through disc hoppers and trav- 
eling lorry cars. 

Each unloader consists of two parts: The main 
frame and cantilever, which traverses the dock; and 
the traveling trolley with bucket on top of the main 
frame. In operation, the bucket excavates. from the 
boat and dumps into the disc hopper between the main 
girders at the forward end, from which the ore is dis- 
charged into a traveling scale lorry which transports 
it and deposits it in the cars. 

The front and rear legs of each unloader are mounted 
on two 4-wheel, equalized drive trucks at each end of 
the sills and an additional 4-wheel spring truck at the 
center of the rear sill. The drive trucks are mounted 
in pairs and all wheels are connected to the moving 
motor through spur and bevel gearing and line shaft- 
ing. 

The disc hopper, which is located at the forward end 
of each machine, has a capacity of 50 tons, the dimen- 
sions of the hopper being such that the bucket is able 
to dump into it without spilling any of its load. The 
bottom of the hopper consists of two revolving discs 
which are driven by a motor located at the rear of the 
frame. 

Each machine is also equipped with a traveling lorry 
of 40 tons capacity, which is mounted on a horizontal 
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track that is suspended from the main girder and ex- 
tends from the front leg to the rear end of the can- 
tilever. The hopper is suspended from the main frame 
of the lorry by scales which have registering and re- 
cording beams placed in the cab which is located in the 
front part of the main frame. The gates are operated 
by means of a motor at the rear of the hopper ex- 
tension frame. : 


Speed of Unloading 


_ Speed is a prime consideration in releasing ore car- 
goes, and for this reason these machines are designed 
for high-speed operation. The trolleys and buckets 
make one round trip in 50 sec. with 17 tons of ore, the 
speed of travel being at the rate of approximately 100 
ft. a minute. This gives an excavating capacity of 
1,200 tons an hour per unit. To facilitate the loading 
of the buckets and to insure that they will obtain a 
full load on each trip, the bucket legs are so designed 
that they are capable of making a movement in ro- 
tation equal to 154 revolutions. 

Electric power is used for every operation, these ma- 
chines being said to be the first ever to be operated 
by alternating current. The two main motions, the 
beam hoist and trolley travel, are operated by direct 
current with variable voltage control, but the remainder 
of the motions are made through straight a-c. full- 
magnetic controllers. The a-c. power is received from 
the main transformer station at 6,600 volts and stepped 
down for use to 440 volts. There are eight motors 
on each machine, having a combined total of 1,060 hp. 

The empty cars are delivered to the ore dock by switch 
engines from the storage yard where they are held 
after classification for ore loading. On the pier, two 
electric pushers, duplicates of those used on the coal 
pier, spot the cars for loading and shift the loads to 
facilitate their removal. 


Other Facilities 


Other facilities include a complete office and record 
building at the receiving yard for the agent and operat- 
ing officers who are in charge of the coal and ore traf- 
fic at the piers. Located near the outer end of the coal 
pier is a storehouse for supplies and. repair parts for 
the coal and ore machines and a well-equipped ma- 
chine shop for making repairs and other maintenance 
purposes. A boiler plant has been provided to furnish 
heat during the cold months of the shipping season. 

It was also necessary to provide complete locomotive 
water supply facilities. Water is obtained from the 
lake through an intake inserted in the end wall of the 
coal pier. The water is handled by a duplicate installa- 
tion of electrically-driven centrifugal pumps, located in 
the machine shop, each of which has a capacity of 250 
g.p.m. against a head of 150 ft. It is pumped to a con- 
tinuous water softener of the lime-soda ash type about 
the middle of the yard, from which it flows to a 24-ft. 
by 45-ft. steel service tank. The softened water is de- 
livered to the locomotives through three water columns 
in the switching yard. 

The work was planned and carried out under the 
general direction of W. Michel, chief engineer, en- 
gineering advisory committee on way and structures, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and formerly chief engineer of 
the Hocking Valley. C. A. Whipple, district engineer, 
had general charge of all field and constructive opera- 
tions. 

The Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company, Chicago, 
did the dredging and other grading and constructed the 
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piers. The coal dumpers and car pushers were fur- 
nished and erected by the Industrial Brownhoist Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio. The ore machines were 
furnished by the Wellman Engineering Company, also 


_ of Cleveland. The electrical equipment was furnished 


by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. All track work was done by company forces. 


Wabash in the 


Hands of Receivers 


USTICE Davis of the United States District Court 
J at St. Louis, on December 1, appointed Walter S. 
Franklin, president, and Frank C. Nicodemus, Jr., 
assistant general counsel of the Wabash, as co-receivers 
for the railroad after the company had joined in a re- 
ceivership suit filed by the T. J. Moss Tie Company, 
St. Louis, a general creditor. The tie company claims 
$49,651 is due it for ties delivered to the Wabash. 
Counsel for the Wabash and the Moss Company joined 
in suggesting the appointment of Messrs. Franklin and 
Nicodemus as receivers. No charge or suggestion of 
mismanagement was made in the receivership petition. 
Counsel for the Moss Company told the court that, the 
Wabash is without funds to pay about $4,730,000 in 
ordinary current operating bills and had admitted that it 
cannot pay the Moss account and other obligations. 

The answer filed by N. S. Brown, vice-president and 
general solicitor of the company, after admitting the 
allegations of the plaintiff, continued: 

“Believing it to be its duty to its stockholders and 
creditors to protect its property and business and to 
treat the same as a trust fund for their security, the 
defendant joins in the bill of complaint and asks the 
court to take charge, through appointment of receivers, 
and thereby preserve the unity of its system of railroads 
and its corporate franchises, privileges and properties.” 

The road defaulted at the same time in $616,000 prin- 
cipal, plus interest due, on equipment trust certificates. 
Winslow S. Pierce, chairman of the board, issued a 
statement as follows: 

“The Wabash Railway Company has felt constrained 
to acquiesce in the appointment of receivers for its 
property. This conclusion was reached with the ut- 
most reluctance and after every practicable effort had 
been made to secure through banks, through its largest 
stockholding interest and through governmental aid the 
necessary funds to carry the company through the un- 
paralleled conditions which have so disastrously reduced 
its revenues and its ability to meet its maturing obliga- 
tions. 

“In the situation confronting the company it was 
deemed to be the manifest duty of its management to 


_ accept the protection of the court to the end that undue 


preferences of creditors and serious property and service 
complications should be avoided and impartial and pro- 
tective administration during the period through which 
we are now passing should be assured.” 

General W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, which has large holdings in the Wabash, made 
the following statement of that company’s attitude 
toward the proceeding: 

“The Pennsylvania deeply deplores the necessity for 
any railroad receivership. 
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“Pennsylvania Company, in 1927 and 1928, made a 
large investment in the stock of the Wabash Railway 
Company. The purpose was ultimately to further the 
principle of railroad consolidation envisaged by the 
transportation act, it being the hope of the Pennsyl- 
vania that the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
allocate the Wabash to the Pennsylvania under a four- 
party grouping of the railroads in Eastern territory. 
That plan has been embodied in the petition of the trunk 
lines now pending before the commission. It is the be- 
lief of the Pennsylvania that, if approved, such alloca- 
tion will be of advantage both to the Pennsylvania and 
to the Wabash as well as to the public. 

“The question was presented to the Pennsylvania as 
to whether it would be justified in increasing its invest- 
ment in the Wabash Railway Company in the form of 
an extension of funds necessary to protect the company 
against receivership. The following considerations had 
to be taken into account: 

“1. The Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
cided that under the terms of the Clayton act, the Penn- 
sylvania must cease and desist from a continuation of 
holding its stock in the Wabash. That question is pend- 
ing before the courts. 

“2. The commission’s complete plan of consolidation, 
which has placed the Wabash in a different system from 
that in which the Pennsylvania is placed, and the pro- 
nouncement by the commission that no company in one 
system shall have any interest in or control over a com- 
pany in another system. 

“3. The present and prospective deficits in meeting 
the maturities and fixed charges of the Wabash are of 
great immediate magnitude, and it is impossible to fore- 
cast for what period and in what amount they will con- 
tinue to accumulate. 

“In the face of the existing situation, the Pennsyl- 
vania feels that it should not add to the investment it 
has already made in the Wabash Railway Company. It 
is believed that the interests of the property, and of the 
investment the Pennsylvania has made in it, will for the 
present be best protected through a receivership under 
the control of the courts.” 

The company at the end of 1930 had funded debt 
totaling $141,845,387 and capital stock of $138,492,967. 
Its fixed charges in the same year were $7,314,065. 
Operations which were conducted at a small profit dur- 
ing the first half of the year have been lately producing 
deficits which have been mounting during the past few 
months. 

The company now in receivership dates back to No- 
vember 1, 1915, when it took over the properties of the 
former Wabash Railroad. No dividends ever were paid 
on its common stock, although it made substantial dis- 
bursements on both classes of its preferred between 1925 
and 1929. Per share earnings on common reached a 
peak of $6.95 in 1926 and were $1.76 in 1927. In 1928 
they were $4.24; in 1929, $6.42; and in 1930, 31 cents. 

The company had been greatly improved since fed- 
eral control, and has offered a high grade service be- 
tween the Niagara frontier, Southern Michigan, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha. It profited 
largely from the heavy traffic resulting from the great 
development of automotive manufacturing in its terri- 
tory prior to the crisis in 1929, and the decline in this 
traffic, due both to the depression and to the growing 
reliance of the automotive industry on highway trans- 
port for conveying its products, has contributed im- 
portantly to the company’s present plight. 
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Control Machine in Dispatcher’s Office at Greenfield 


Extends over 76.7 miles of line, with 162 track miles and 


the control of two railroad crossing layouts 


By A. R. Bacon 


Field Signal Engineer, Boston & Maine, Boston, Mass. 


the direction of train movements by signal indi- 
cation, especially for either-direction operation on 
multiple-track lines, its first installation of centralized 
traffic control having been placed in service in March, 
1929, on 13 miles of double track between Ayer, Mass., 
and North Chelmsford. (See Railway Age for June 8, 

‘ 1929.) Since that time three new and larger installa- 
tions have been made on this road, which extend over 


T HE Boston & Maine was one of the pioneers in 











Signals at East End of Center Passing Track at West Deerfield 


143 miles of line, involving 263 miles of tracks. These 
recent installations have required an investment of $2,- 
608,000 and are the most extensive applications of cen- 
tralized control undertaken as yet on any road. One 
of these new installations, extending for 67 miles be- 
tween Dover, N. H., and Rigby, Me., on the Portland 
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division, is only partially completed as yet, while the 
two others on the Fitchburg division between East 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Tyter, and between East Deer- 
field and East Portal, were placed in service on August 
30, and will be described in this article. 


Operating Problem on the Fitchburg Division 


The Fitchburg division is a portion of the B. & M. 
route from western connections in the Hudson River 
valley in New York to the interior of New England 
and on to seacoast points in Massachusetts and Maine. 
Under normal conditions, the traffic includes six pass- 
enger and about 12 freight trains each way, or a total 
of 36 through trains daily. The most important train 
is the “Minute Man,” which is operated through be- 
tween Boston and Chicago via the Boston & Maine and 
the New York Central. In normal times, the eastbound 
freight traffic involves from 750 to 1,250 cars, totaling 
from 30,000 to 60,000 tons daily. Likewise, the west- 
bound traffic consists of 1,000 to 1,300 cars, totaling 
29,000 to 37,000 tons daily. The principal freight ship- 
ments eastbound include coal, raw wool and cotton, 
automobiles, leather and hides, flour and such perish- 
ables as meats, fruit, vegetables and dairy products. 
Westbound shipments are chiefly manufactured articles 
such as boots, shoes, textile products, paper and lumber. 

Schedules are arranged for early morning deliveries 
in Boston and other cities throughout New England. 
Likewise, cars loaded out of these cities are handled 
west the same night for delivery to western connections. 
Therefore, the train movements create peaks at dif- 
ferent periods of the day and on different sections of 
the line. 


Physical Characteristics of Line 


As this section of the line passes through the Berk- 
shire hills, the grades are heavy and curves numerous. 
The principal grades against westbound trains extend 
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between Fitchburg and East Gardner, 14 miles, and be- 
tween Bardwell and the Hoosac tunnel, 24 miles. Like- 
wise, a grade adverse to eastbound trains extends from 
Athol to East Gardner, 19 miles. Operation of trains 
is further handicapped by the line being almost contin- 
uously on curves, the maximum curvature being 6 deg. 
45 min. 

The line had previously been equipped with sema- 
phore automatic block signals arranged for right-hand 
single-direction operation. Under this arrangement 
following trains moving at reduced speed on grades 
were bunched and unless slower trains were held on 
sidings, there was no means of running the faster 
trains around them. Several important manufacturing 
centers are located on this division, and interchange is 
made with other roads and divisions on the B. & M. at 
different points. The blocking of the main line while 
making many of the switching and interchange move- 
ments was an additional source of delay to through 
trains. 


To Facilitate Train Movements 


Therefore, the problem of facilitating train move- 
ments on this division included three factors: First, to 
increase the track capacity on grades so as to keep all 
trains moving; second, to use the maximum track ca- 
pacity first in one and then in the other direction; and 
third, to use one of the main tracks for through move- 
ments while switching or transfer movements were 
being made on other main tracks in industrial areas. 

A detailed study was made of train operation, ob- 
servers riding tonnage trains to secure actual results 
on which to base time-distance charts for existing as 
well as proposed methods of operation. After thorough 
study, it was decided to make certain changes in the 
track arrangement and to install a centralized traffic 
control system to permit the operation of trains in 
either direction on certain stretches of multiple track, 
to include power-operated switches for crossovers, and 
power machines or spring switches for passing tracks, 
so as to eliminate unnecessary train stops and delays; 
and to direct all train movements by signal indications, 
without written train orders. 

In order that trains might be diverted from one track 
to another, that movements could be made to and from 
passing tracks, etc., with speed and safety, it was nec- 
essary to make extensive improvements in the switch 
layouts that were to be equipped for power operation. 
New layouts with No. 20 frogs were installed at main- 
line crossovers, ends of three tracks, junctions, etc., and 
No. 15 frogs were used at passing track turnouts. The 
passing tracks were lengthened to hold 100 cars. 


Signaling for Directing Train Movements 


Starting at Fitchburg, the line ascends at a grade in 
excess of 1 per cent all the way to East Gardner, 14 
miles. Double-direction signaling was installed on each 
of the two tracks from Fitchburg to Westminster so 
that both tracks could be used at one time by trains 
going in either direction. On the five miles of three- 
track line between Westminster and South Ashburn- 
ham, the middle track is signaled for double-direction, 
and the two outside tracks for single-direction opera- 
tion. From South Ashburnham to Gardner, single-di- 
rection operation is in effect on each of the two tracks. 

Between Gardner and Tyter, where the grade ascends 
eastbound, double-direction operation is used on the 
north track and single direction on the south track. As 
no excessive grades are encountered in either direction 
between Tyter and Montague, 15.5 miles, the old sema- 
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phore automatic block signaling was left in service, 
trains being operated according to regular double-track 
rules with signal protection for single-direction opera- 
tion on each track. Starting at Montague, the cen- 
tralized traffic control extends westward to East Portal, 
double-direction operation being in service on the south 
track and single-direction on the north track on all the 
double track in this territory except. for four miles from 
East Deerfield to Greenfield, in which section double- 
direction is effective on both tracks. It should be noted 
that double-direction operation is afforded through the 
important stations and industrial centers where transfer 
and switching movements are numerous. The method 
of operation is to turn over a section of one main track 
for the use of a “switcher” and use the other main 
track or tracks for the through trains. At Fitchburg, 
where the passenger station is on the north side of the 
main tracks, eastbound passenger trains can be crossed 





Power Switch Machines Are Equipped For Dual Control 


over at Rollstone street so as to stop on the track next 
the station. This permits the other track to be used 
for trains in either direction while a passenger train is 
making the station stop. On the accompanying dia- 
gram the double-headed arrows alongside the tracks 
indicate double-direction operation while the single 
arrows indicate single-direction operation. 

The entire installation of centralized traffic control 
includes 76.6 miles of line, of which 8.8 miles is three 
track and the remainder two track, totaling about 162 
miles of main track. Included in this territory are 22 
“controlled points,” each of which is equivalent to an 
interlocking plant, varying in size from one to 15 
switches with the necessary signals and including two 
railroad crossings. The track layout and method of 
operation at some of the more important controlled 
points will be described in detail later. The field equip- 
ment includes 150 power-operated and nine spring-op- 
erated switches, with 709 signal units located at 338 
points. In addition, 48 outlying hand-thrown switches 
are equipped with electric switch locks controlled from 
the respective machines. The General Railway Signal 
Company furnished the equipment and handled the con- 
struction for the entire installation. 


The Fitchburg Section 


The centralized traffic control territory is divided into 
five control sections, the control limits for each machine 
being indicated on the diagram by the line extending 
through the symbols representing the towers. The ma- 
chine in the tower at the New Haven crossing at Fitch- 
burg controls the territory from the east end of the 
Fitchburg yard, “OX,” to Westminster, which com- 
prises 11 controlled points, with 34. power-operated and 
one spring-operated switches. This control machine is 
operated by a train director who reports to the chief 
dispatcher at Greenfield. 
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A line of the New Haven crosses the B. & M. just 
east of the station at Fitchburg, and a mechanical inter- 
locking formerly protected the crossing and operated 
the switches and crossovers nearby. This plant was re- 
placed by a centralized traffic control type of machine lo- 
cated in a new brick tower near the crossing. This new 
machine not only controls the functions formerly in- 
cluded in the interlocking, but also the territory from 
OX to Westminster. 

Several other layouts are controlled from the ma- 
chine in the Fitchburg tower. For example, the two 
main-line crossovers at Rollstone street, together with 
the four signals, constitute a controlled point and the 
same type of a layout at West Fitchburg forms another 
such point. The Westminster controlled point includes 
the three main-line crossovers, a single switch and five 
signals, the layout providing for double-operation on 
both tracks east of this point and also serving as a two- 
track to three-track junction. Westminster is the west 
limit of the control section for the Fitchburg machine. 
However, the train director in charge of this machine 
must co-operate with the man in charge of the Gardner 
control machine in order to direct train movements from 
one section to the other. 


The Gardner Section 


The centralized machine in the tower at Gardner con- 
trols the territory from South Asburnham to Tyter 
West, comprising 11 controlled points with 33 power 
and five spring-operated switches. This machine is op- 
erated by a train dispatcher whose territory also ex- 
tends west to Montague. At South Ashburnham the 
junction to the branch line was moved a mile eastward 
in order to avoid placing the new crossovers on a 4- 
deg. curve, the best available location being on curves 
from 1 to 1.5 deg. This controlled point includes four 
main-line crossovers and six signals, the west switch of 
the most westerly crossover being spring-operated, no 
provision being made for a movement from the branch 
line to the north track. 

A passing track, over two miles long, extends from 
East Gardner to Gardner, the east end being far enough 
over the top of the grade so that a train standing on 
this end of the passing track will be on a practically level 
grade. The switch at the east end of this passing track 
at East Gardner is spring-operated and three signals 
are provided to direct movements. The mechanical in- 
terlocking plant which protected the crossing of the 
Worcester branch and operated the switches nearby, 
was continued in service, the new centralized control 
machine being located in the tower, and one man op- 
erates both machines. The centralized traffic control 
system is continuous through the mechanical interlock- 
ing plant at Gardner,—that is, the operating results are 
the same as if the switches and signals were handled 
by centralized control levers. 

At Baldwinville a middle passing siding is controlled, 
which, like the other middle sidings, is track circuited 
and signaled for through running. Spring switches are 
used for those switches, which are always trailing. Com- 
bined with the layout at the west end of the passing 
siding are two main-line crossovers and the railroad 
crossing of the Boston & Albany. The home signals on 
the B. & A. are controlled from Gardner. 


The East Deerfield Section 


The centralized traffic control machine in the new 
tower at East Deerfield controls the territory from 
Montague to East Deerfield, comprising 4 controlled 
points, 17 power switches and one spring switch, to- 
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gether with flat switching facilities at the west end of 
the yard, involving 18 switches. This machine is op- 
erated by a train director reporting to the chief dis- 
patcher. 

The controlled station at Montague includes four 
signals and a crossover facing for movements from the 
westward main to the eastward. The layout at East 
Deerfield East includes the leaving switch for the east 
yard and the entering switch to the west yard, together 
with a main-line crossover. This crossover, together 
with the single main-line crossover facing from the 
westward to the eastward track, at Montague, provides 
double running on the eastward track so that a train 
may pass around a westbound freight train taking coal 
and water at East Deerfield East. 

The layout at East Deerfield consists of the west en- 
trance of the eastbound East Deerfield yard and the 
exit from the west end of the westbound yard. Two 
main-line crossovers are provided, as well as a connec- 
tion with the Connecticut River division and a New 
Haven transfer connection. In all, there are four cross- 
overs, three turnouts, and 11 signals. These switches 
are operated by 110-volt d.-c. switch machines. The 
centralized traffic control machine is located in a new 
brick tower in the approximate center of this layout. 
In addition, this machine controls the operation of 16 
single switches and one crossover operated by switch 
machines with trailable features. These switches are 
operated on the so-called “flat-switching yard’ principle, 
no signals being used, but these switches are equipped 
with electric target lamps. 


The Greenfield Section 


The centralized traffic control machine in the dis- 
patcher’s office at Greenfield controls the territory from 
Greenfield to Zoar, comprising nine controlled points 
with 33 power and two spring switches. This machine 
is operated by a dispatcher who, in addition, dispatches 
trains on the territory between Troy, N. Y., and Rotter- 
dam Junction, as well as on three single-track branch 
lines. 

The Connecticut River line crosses the Fitchburg di- 
vision on an overhead viaduct and comes into the Green- 
field station parallel with the Fitchburg division, form- 
ing a four-track system for a short distance. The 
Greenfield layout consists of a set of crossovers in each 
direction between these mains, together with one turn- 
out. Therefore, to permit switching at the Greenfield 
layout and also at East Deerfield without interfering 
with each other, controlled signals are located midway 
between, with a stagger of about 1,500 ft. These sig- 
nals are controlled from the East Deerfield machine. To 
permit free use of both mains in switching, the tracks 
between East Deerfield East and Greenfield West are 
signaled in both directions on both tracks. 

A universal layout with two crossovers and four sig- 
nals is located at Greenfield West. From this point to 
Soapstone the eastward main is signaled for move- 
ments in the westward direction, providing two tracks 
up the grade with only one track down the grade. Just 
north of the station, on the Connecticut River line is a 
gauntlet in the double track, which passes through a 
short tunnel under a street. The signals governing over 
this gauntlet track are controlled from the Greenfield 
machine. 

The centralized traffic control machine in the tower at 
East Portal controls the territory from that point to 
Soapstone, comprising three control points with 10 
power-operated switches, and is operated by a tower- 
man under the direction of the tower director at West 
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Portal. A double-track line extends through the Hoosac 
tunnel, which is 4.7 miles long. A system of signaling 
for directing trains in either direction on both tracks 
through the tunnel, which has been in service for sev- 
eral years, is connected with the new centralized con- 
trol machine to form, in effect, a continuous system. 


Description of System 


The centralized traffic control system employed on 

the Fitchburg division is the General Railway Signal 
Company’s unit wire system. On this installation it was 
felt desirable to provide directional control and signal 
indication. One wire is used for a switch or crossover 
control and an additional wire for the control of a 
group of associated signals. 
. The switch levers move up and down and are used 
in two positions only, the down position being normal. 
The track model and the arrangement of the levers 
are such that the switch points are directly over the 
levers by which they are controlled and on two-inch 
centers, the switch points being operated mechanically 
by the levers. The switch and track indication lights 
are located above their levers and above or below the 
track diagram, depending upon which track they be- 
long to. . 

The signal levers are three-position rotary switches 
with arrows on their faces. These arrows point upward 
when in the normal position and to the right or left 
to clear a signal governing in the direction the arrow 
points. ‘These signal keys are located as nearly as pos- 
sible midway between the signals governed, being above 
the diagram for the upper track and below for the 
lower track. The signal indication lights are as a 


_ tule placed on the diagram in line with their control 


levers, and as nearly as possible in their relative posi- 
tions with respect to the switches. Arrows on the face 
of the signal indication lamps, pointing in the direction 
that the signals govern, are illuminated when the sig- 
nals are clear. 

Recorders are provided on the Fitchburg, Gardner 
and Greenfield machines, the latter taking care of the 
records necessary for the sections covered by the East 
Deerfield and East Portal machines. These recorders 
are of the type which operate automatically upon the 
manipulation of the train tokens which are moved along 
by the operator in accordance with information re- 
garding the train positions received by OS lights. Pro- 
vision is made for three trains between any two OS 
points so that distinct marks are made for each train. 
More than three trains can be identified by pulling a 
token out and reinserting it. 

The whole territory was re-signaled with color-light 
signals, replacing two-position lower-quadrant sema- 
phore signals. All home signals governing in the di- 
rection of traffic are three arm, including those signals 
governing movements out of sidings. American Rail- 
way Association speed signaling has been employed 
throughout. For example, the signals governing move- 
ments out of sidings have a fixed top arm, the second 
arm being used for trains when the block is clear. 
The bottom arms govern all routes, including the route 
of the high and medium-speed signals when the blocks 
are occupied by a train proceeding in the same direc- 
tion. An exception is that no signal is given against the 
established direction of traffic. Approach signals gov- 
erning movements to controlled points, or, in other 
words, to three-arm signals, are two-arm, the lower one 
staggered to the right. When clear, this signal shows 
two green lights, the other aspects conforming with 
A.R.A. practice. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasuHinctTon, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading continues to ap- 
proach more closely the figures for the past two 
rears. In the week ended November 21 the 
total was 653,503 cars, a decrease of 126,249 cars as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year 
and of 296,213 cars as compared with 1929. Grain 
and grain products and livestock showed increases as 
compared with last year and miscellaneous freight 
showed an increase as compared with the preceding 
week. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, November 21, 1931 

















Districts 1931 1930 1929 
NN iris oo tka Zire ai neta ene Gila 144,811 175,072 206,879 
SS FR a See ees ae 126,933 156,009 200,346 
I 5.5 otk We cectn alate arama eee Kee 40,408 46,159 57,327 
is cei yhgis Gig stares a: arises 410 oleh 97,845 117,910 138,199 
PID, ig nce od onc adawnduon es 75,973 89,474 114,573 
Cee SEO. ck ccarseaenernces 107,380 125,477 150,501 
ee Rn ee 60,153 69,651 81,891 
Total Western Districts............. 243,506 284,602 346,965 
IN. 6b cas Shae ebeas eae 653,503 779,752 949,716 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 36,872 36,348 39,780 
ER ere 25,555 24,845 29,821 
Ree Ac, ha ang rere anu ones Gai cs 4oe ace 116,699 147,923 188,718 
SR Sie dace hee 6 acho kb wate ard balalg ea 4,850 7,441 11,154 
a eee eee ree 21,325 33,111 54,864 
a, ciniad akc sided a maa Re win whanee 4,901 8,223 15,744 
a oi eh albea ne chwh srt eas 209,032 229,521 257,825 
WEISCOHAMOOUS 26.5 cece ccees «eee 2343269 292,340 351,810 
SE Oe errr Ss tee 653,503 779,752 949,716 
er a rrr rr 690,366 829,023 982,926 
RD, Pini wd neciiiewawewacew beeen 717,029 881,517 1,048,968 
_.. > Seer 740,363 934,715 1,072,234 
IN: Balers ts alien aaa ah wack ees 769,673 959,492 1,134,360 

Cumulative total, 47 weeks........ 34,440,342 42,395,342 48,653,281 


The freight car surplus for the week ended Novem- 
ber 14 averaged 588,377 cars, an increase of 29,099 
cars as compared with the week before. This included 
308,506 box cars, 214,073 coal cars, 26,422 stock cars, 
and 11,342 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended November 21 amounted to 53,164 cars, 
which was a decrease from the previous week of 2,801 
cars despite the holiday in the previous week. Grain ac- 
counted for a decrease of 3,534 cars, the western divi- 
sion being down 3,437 cars and the eastern division, 97 
cars. Sub-zero weather and snow in the Prairie prov- 
inces were undoubtedly large factors in this decrease al- 
though the country elevators have large stocks of grain 
on hand. 

Compared with last year’s loadings the total was down 
by 7,182 cars, 5,320 cars in the eastern division and 
1,862 cars in the western division. Coke and pulpwood 
were the only commodities to show increases, the in- 
crease of 921 cars of coal in the western division being 
more than offset by a decrease of 1,573 cars in the east- 
ern division. Merchandise continued to show an im- 
provement, amounting to 14,900 cars as against 14,134 
cars the previous week. 





Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
‘Total for Canada 
November 21, 53,164 21,869 
November 14, 55,965 21,362 
November 7, 61,194 21,886 
November 22, 60,346 31,435 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
eee SS. eae 2,349,497 1,187,913 
Os I ee ee 2,904,197 1,561,148 
ee ee . ere eee 3,249,443 1,926,629 
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Pool Plan Argued Before |. C. C. 


Commission told some railways will not 


assent to gift basis, some shippers 


oppose loan proposal 


sion on the method of its proposal for pooling the 

proceeds of a rate increase on a “dole” basis would 
completely wreck its plan and its purpose to prevent 
railroad receiverships, the commission was told on 
November 28 in argument on the petition of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives that the rate increases 
be treated as the property of the railroads performing 
the service and loaned to roads failing to earn their 
fixed charges. Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of 
the association, said that the roads had tried in good 
faith to co-operate along the lines suggested by the com- 
mission but had found insuperable legal obstacles and 
had finally agreed upon the plan filed with the commis- 
sion on November 19 “on a business basis as much as 
possible.” 

Mr. Thom characterized the commission’s plan as 
“illegal” and “impossible,” although actuated by a high 
purpose, and frankly said that the obstacles in the way 
of it are so great that it was feared that the necessary 
assents could not be secured. 

Adoption of the loan plan was opposed by counsel 
for certain shippers and western state commissioners, 
who said the railroads should be required to accept or 
reject the commission’s plan as outlined in its report in 
the 15 per cent case; that the commission never in- 
tended that the more prosperous roads should have any 
rate increases and that the temporary emergency in- 
crease offered by the commission was to be the ship- 
per’s contribution to the weaker roads. This position 
was taken by C. E. Cotterill, for the Southern Traffic 
League, T. D. Geoghegan, representing Virginia live- 
stock shippers, and John E. Benton, representing the 
legal committee of the western state commissioners. 
The National Industrial Traffic League, whose counsel 
had suggested the pooling plan during the rate case, took 
no position for or against the loan plan. 

Members of the commission asked many questions 
but there was little show of hostility to the loan fea- 
ture of the plan. There seemed to be more possible 
objection to the request for an elimination of the com- 
mission’s requirement that any reductions in rates be 
taken from the “basic” revenues, in order to preserve 
the integrity of the pool fund, and Commissioners 
Mahaffie, Eastman, and Aitchison kept asking if any 
increases beyond those now proposed should not be 
added to the fund. 


[sion on the by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Legal Features 


Mr. Thom said that many railroad directors had been 
advised by counsel that to comply with the commission’s 
plan would render them personally liable to any ob- 
jecting stockholder and that there had been serious 
threats that any effort to do so would be at once en- 
joined. Whether or not such an action could be sus- 
tained, he said, this would involve litigation and delay 
and put an end to the co-operation which the roads are 
willing to undertake under their own plan. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


He said there is no question that the proposed rates 
must be considered reasonable since they are necessary 
for the preservation of the railways, that are earning 
less than half of a fair return, and since the question 
whether the traffic can bear them has been answered in 
the affirmative by the commission. The conclusion fol- 
lows that the earnings from the proposed rates would 
belong to the carriers that earn them. He also said that 
the proposed pool is not such a pool as is contemplated 
by section 5 and there is no authority in law for it, be- 
cause carriers would be required to participate in it that 
would be given no opportunity to share in the benefits. 
The kind of pool contemplated by the law is based on 
reciprocal commercial advantages whereas that proposed 
by the commission would require an illegal division of 
earnings. The railroad business still remains a com- 
mercial business, he said, and nowhere are the railroads 
given the right to engage in eleemosynary enterprises. 

The principle differs from that involved in recapture 
and divisions cases, Mr. Thom said, because there is no 
recapture except from earnings exceeding a fair return 
and the principle has no application where a carrier can- 
not earn a fair return even with the rate increase. The 
same principle applies as to divisions of joint rates. 

When Commissioner Lewis asked if the same legal 
difficulties would not apply to a plan for making loans 
which may not be repaid, Mr. Thom said the roads had 
considered that question and did not think so. There 
may be some possibility that some of the money may 
not be repaid but the companies that assent are willing to 
take that risk. It is not proposed to make a loan to a 
company that even with a loan would default on the 
principal of its obligations. 

“We think we can get enough assents to this plan 
to make it a workable plan,” he said. ‘We think there 
is hope in this proposal. We know that enough will 
not come into a gift plan to make it workable and we 
know it would be enjoined.” When Commissioner 
Eastman asked under what section of the law the rail- 
roads’ plan is proposed Mr. Thom replied that it is not 
under any section but under the commission’s report. 

It is inconceivable, Mr. Thom said, that the commis- 
sion would subordinate to a method its main purpose 
to stabilize the railroad industry and prevent a great 
public catastrophe when confronted by the fact that 
what it conceived would not accomplish the purpose and 
the same thing can be accomplished by another method 
to which there is no objection. “I have credited this 
commission with a purpose as high as that of anyone 
and cannot conceive that it will permit that great pur- 
pose to be wrecked by insistence upon a gift plan 
which is impossible at this time of distress when we are 
trying to prevent additional commercial disasters.” 


Loan Plan Accomplishes Desired Purpose 


The loan plan, he said, accomplishes the same high 
purpose the commission had in mind in a way that 
would have no different effect upon the shippers and 
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the loans would replace fixed charges in a form that 
could not cause distress and would be payable only 
after a considerable time. The proposed Railroad 
Credit Corporation would have discretion to forbear 
payment of interest in special cases and would have 
every power necessary to accomplish the purpose of 
the commission to prevent defaults and receiverships. 
Unanimous agreement among the roads may not be nec- 
essary, Mr. Thom said, but it is hoped there may be 
such an agreement if the commission approves the plan. 


Participation of Subsidiaries 


When Commissioner Lewis called attention to the 
proposal that each carrier reporting separately to the 
commission shall be allowed to participate in the plan, 
whereas the commission had proposed that the account- 
ing be by systems, Mr. Thom said that matter had been 
the subject of long debate but that the conclusion was 
reached that it would not be fair to require a parent 
company to make contributions to the fund and also 
to support its subsidiaries. He pointed out, however, 
that carriers are not required to rely on their operating 
income alone but are to use their other income and 
resources, 

Commissioner Farrell asked if the commission could 
compel a carrier to make a loan. Mr. Thom replied 
that it could not attach such a condition to the estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates but that the good faith 
of the carriers could be relied upon in this instance. 

In support of the request that the per car increases 
be converted into cents per net ton, Mr. Thom pointed 
out that the railroads serving Hampton Roads ports 
have coal cars of 100 tons or more, while those serving 
other sections generally have smaller cars, and that it 
would be unfair to give a commercial advantage to the 
shippers served by roads using the larger equipment. 
He said there was no intention of seeking any greater 
advance than that suggested by the commission. 


Treatment of Future Reductions 


J. M. Souby, commerce counsel of the Union Pacific, 
presented the argument for eliminating the requirement 
that if, for competitive or other reasons, the carriers 
reduce any of the rates increased, the amount of the 
decrease should be taken from the basic rates. He said 
the commission’s apparent feeling of distrust that cer- 
tain carriers would try to gain an advantage for them- 
selves by reducing rates was probably justified if the 
pool were to be placed on a gift basis but that the situ- 
ation would be changed if the increases are to be treated 
as the property of the carriers collecting them. The 
proposed requirement, he said, would tend to prevent 
adoption of the plan by some carriers, including the 
Union Pacific, because the necessity will surely arise 
for some reductions and it would be unfair to require a 
payment into the pool from rates that might be lower 
than they were before the increase. This, he said, 
would be penalizing railroads for doing what is their 
duty under the law, to establish just and reasonable 
rates. When Commissioner Mahaffie asked how he 
could differentiate in the treatment of reductions and 
any further increases that might be made he said the 
latter would be outside the case. Commissioner East- 
man, however, retorted that the case is not closed and 
that the commission has invited the roads to come in 
and propose increases in specific rates. 

Mr. Thom and Mr. Souby later suggested that the 
commission create a board to determine what are 
proper rate reductions, following the practice estab- 
lished while the roads were under a guaranty for six 
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months following the termination of federal control 
in 1920. He said he did not know what would be 
right as to later increases but would accept the com- 
mission’s conclusion. 

Commissioner Eastman asked if the proposed rate 
increases are not in the same category as tariffs not 
yet suspended. “Not after what you have said about 
them,” Mr. Thom replied. ‘You have said that the 
traffic can bear them.” 


Objections to Railroad Plan 


Mr. Cotterill and Mr. Benton defended the pooling 
idea as being authorized by section 5 and cited the 
Dayton-Goose Creek and New England divisions de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court as authority for using 
revenues collected by one railroad for the benefit of 
others. Mr. Cotterill said that the cardinal scheme 
of the transportation act was to treat the railroads 
as a national system for the protection of the weaker 
roads by the stronger. When he also referred to the 
earlier pooling practices of the railroads Commissioner 
Aitchison referred to the agreement made by the rail- 
road executives in 1917 to sink their individual in- 
terests because of the war emergency. Mr. Cotterill 
said the commission had held that the carriers had not 
established the legality of a rate increase and he 
asked how a carrier could be said to be deprived of 
anything by being put in the position of a collecting 
agency. He urged the commission to adhere to its 
report in all respects or revoke it, saying that “the 
loan plan does not fit in.” 

Mr. Benton said that under the railroad plan fixed 
charges would be accumulated as interest-bearing ob- 
ligations, and that the railroad argument lost sight 
of the fact that the proposed rates had not yet been 
found to be just and reasonable. He said that the 
use to be made of the proceeds is one of the elements 
of reasonableness. He said the carriers’ plan is not 
a modification of the commission’s plan but an en- 
tirely different one. 

E. S. Gubernator, for the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, asked the commission not to do anything 
to deter the railroads from making reductions con- 
templated to meet truck competition. 

Mr. Geoghegan, representing livestock shippers on 
the Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio, who 
in his brief in the case had advocated most of the 
elements of the commission’s proposal for a temporary 
emergency surcharge, said that the loan plan is en- 
tirely different from that proposed by the commission 
and that if there is to be a loan it should be from the 
shippers to the needy carriers and returned to the 
shippers rather than to the more prosperous rail- 
roads. He also said the integrity of the pool would 
be seriously menaced if the carriers were allowed to 
— rates which would otherwise contribute to the 
pool. 

R. C. Fulbright, speaking as chairman of the 
“neutral” special committee of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, said the members of the league 
had been asked in a circular letter to express their 
views but that only 12 replies had been received from 
a membership of 800, of which 4 were opposed to the 
loan plan and 3 thought it was all right. Apparently 
speaking for himself, Mr. Fulbright said that to load 
the plan down with requirements as to collateral and 
the current rate of interest is not going to help the 
credit position of the railroads and that the loans 
should be unsecured and at a very low interest rate. 
For the Southern Pine Association, he was impressed 
(Continued on page 868) 
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Stocks of Supplies on the Southern 
Pacific, All Purchased to Specifications 


The Significance 


in Purchasing Steel’ 





of Specifications 


Economy, uniformity, fair competition and progress require 
scientific methods of buying supplies 


By P. Parke 


Chief Engineer, The Pullman Company, Chicago 


knowledge and the elimination of mystery con- 
cerning the things with which we deal in every-day 
life. In its economic significance, the specification is an 
aid to the progress and well-being of mankind. 
In general, material specifications are of particularly 
economic importance to the large user of steel in that: 


(1) They are evidences of the fact that thought and study 
have been given to the service requirements for which a par- 
ticular material is intended. 

(2) They constitute a standard for measuring and checking 
materials as supplied. Such checking insures against delay 
and waste in fabricating plants which would occur with im- 
proper materials. 

(3) They are invaluable to the large consumer who com- 
monly draws his material from several sources of supply. 
Their proper application, in such cases, insures that materials 
from different sources will be of uniform and suitable quality. 

(4) They promote the highest and best use of materials for 
each particular purpose. 

(5) They open a field of fair competition. 


Tc trend is toward the crystallization of more 


It is obvious that when a purchaser orders materials 
to a specification, whether it be his own specification, 
the manufacturer’s or one prepared by a technical 
society, he has studied his requirements and concluded 
what materials are most suitable for his purpose. In 





*From a paper presented before the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 
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ordering to specification, he benefits from all the re- 
search, experimental and development work of which 
the specification is the final summary. 

The question may be asked: ‘Why so many sources 
for specifications? Why not buy to the manufacturer’s 
specification?” The answer to the latter part of the 
question is that this is frequently done; and to the first 
part, the answer is that the individual manufacturer’s 
specification commonly represents the product which he 
can most conveniently produce. The manufacturer’s 
specification is valuable as a guide to the trade, though 
it may not precisely comply with the requirements of 
the buyer. Specifications supplied by an organization 
have a greater value because they represent the results 
of the composite effort of the various interests making 
up the trade as a whole. In many cases, the specifica- 
tions of a technical society are compromises, but in all 
cases they are reliable and are a valuable guide to con- 
sumers. But, many users have problems of their own, 
necessitating studies and investigations which may in- 
dicate certain modifications or deviations from standard 
specifications. The usual procedure in such cases is to 
formulate the user’s specifications on the substantial 
foundation already laid. As experience shows the way, 
he revises the specifications and keeps them up to date. 
The thought, study and compilation of experience in- 
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cident to this process must inevitably be of value alike 
to the manufacturer, the user and the industry as a 
whole. 


Helping the Manufacturer 


All products of one industry, as they become the 
materials of another, must be carefully checked. The 
user of steel must know that the material supplied to 
him is precisely what he wants so that it can be put 
into production without confusion or delay. If an error 
is discovered after production starts, the result will be 
a shop tie-up, with machines idle and production 
schedules disjointed until replacement is made. With 
improper material, a costly amount of scrap must re- 
sult. Without specifications, there are too many chances 
for something to go wrong. The purchaser may leave 
the specification to the producer, who will do his best 
to supply precisely what is wanted, for in such cases 
he commonly guarantees his product. But something 
may go wrong either through lack of complete under- 
standing or through error in the producing plant. In 
that event, the user, not having ordered to specification, 
must rely on the manufacturer and has no means of 
checking the material before starting production. 

Improper material will cause delay and expense to 
the user because, while the manufacturer replaces de- 
fective material, he does not stand the consequent ex- 
pense incidental to delay. Sheets and plates for ex- 
ample, may be perfectly proper for certain uses but 
undesirable for others. One user may emphasize 
strength; another ductility for cold pressing steel; an- 
other may require a special surface finish and uniform 
thickness. Again, in forging steel, one user may re- 
quire the maximum degree of ductility for materials 
subject to shocks; another may need the maximum 
strength where stiffness is important; and yet another 
may find that the cheapest grade of material will answer 
his purpose, and that to use anything more expensive 
would add to his cost without in any way improving his 
product. A specification to cover the precise require- 
ments is the best and only assurance of obtaining en- 
tirely suitable material. 


Sources of Supply Increased 


It must be apparent that specifications are of par- 
ticular importance to insure a uniform quality of 
materials from different sources. A user of steel 
may require deliveries at widely-separated localities, 
but of absolutely uniform quality. If, for example, we 
require steel wheels delivered at the Atlantic seaboard, 
we do not order them from Chicago; yet we must be 
sure that wheels, from whatever source, shall conform 
to a rigidly fixed and uniform standard of quality. Both 
safety and economy in wheel service depend upon the 
closest adherence to the standards which have been de- 
veloped and proved by service. It is highly improbable 
that anyone in a position of responsibility would pur- 
chase or use in passenger service steel wheels from a 
variety of sources on the manufacturers’ guarantees, 
without a specification to insure uniformity. All manu- 
facturers have not had the direct service experience 
so essential to safety and economy in wheel operation. 
Only when the cumulative experience of wheel-makers 
and wheel-users is embodied in a specification can uni- 
formity be insured among wheels drawn from a variety 
of sources. 

It has been said that specifications promote the high- 
est and best use of materials. To this end, of course. 
a specification fully outlining the requirements is essen- 
tial. The user, from his experience with various grades, 
is in excellent position to tell what grade of material 
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will answer his purpose. There comes a time when 
special analysis and thought on the most economic us¢ 
of materials are of first importance. Thus we may ask: 
“Are we getting all we can out of carbon steel? Car 
or should alloy steel be substituted?” In asking these 
questions, we may have in mind consideration oi 
strength, or safety, or of economy. When it comes t 
the soundest economic use of materials, the employment 
of specifications in inquiries for material not infre. 
quently leads to helpful suggestions from manufac- 
turers. Their experience may have enabled them to 
suggest certain changes in specifications through which 
costs may be reduced. Thus, the highest and best re- 
sults economically will be obtained from sheet steel when 
no useless finishing labor is expended on it. A high 
degree of finish should be used only where it is essen- 
tial; plain rolled mill finish should be used where it 
will answer as well. At times, the highest and best use 
of sheet steel may justify the use of a more costly alloy 
product ; and the principle of best use will be promoted 
by a full knowledge of the possibilities of the product 
as embodied in complete specifications. 

Finally, we come to the proposition that the use of 
specifications opens a field of fair competition. If it 
is true that competition is the life of trade, then it seems 
equally true that only by the use of specifications can a 
fair competitive field be insured. How else can a user 
make known his precise requirements to competing 
manufacturers in such a way as to insure that they will 
all have precisely the same understanding of his needs? 
It simply cannot be done. Steel wheels, for example, 
are a highly competitive product; but they are such 
only because of the use of specifications. If any quality 
steel is needed, a specification showing the require- 
ment immediately opens up a competitive field. 


Pool Plan 


Argued Before |.C.C. 


(Continued from page 866) 


with Mr. Cotterill’s argument. Luther M. Walter, 
who as counsel for the league committee had sug- 
gested a pooling plan during the hearings, made no 
expression as to the plan on argument but presented 
a request from the New Orleans Public Belt Rail- 
road that there should be no increase in switching 
charges it would have to absorb. 

Commissioner Eastman raised a question as to 
whether short line railroads controlled by industries 
such as the copper industry and originating most of 
the tonnage of that industry would be able to veto any 
increase in rates on copper, for example. When Mr. 
Thom said that there were several traffic officers in 
the room and that perhaps they should answer the 
question, Commissioner Aitchison started a laugh by 
saying: “The traffic people have finally got into the 
case.” R. N. Collyer, chairman of the Trunk Line 
Association, said he could not answer unless told 
whether it would be in the power of the commission to 
require the trunk lines to increase their factor of a 
joint rate. J. E. Tilford, chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association, said he doubted whether the 
originating line could prevent an increase, and E. B. 
Boyd, chairman of the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee, said he saw no reason why the factor in the 
through rate that desired to increase it could not do so. 
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Henry Walters, Atlantic Coast Line 


Chairman, Dies 


Was a leading factor in the consolidation and acquisition 


of properties which now comprise A. C. L. system 


chairman of the board of 

the Atlantic Coast Line 
since 1902 and a leading factor 
in the development of that rail- 
way system, died on November 
30 at his New York City resi- 
dence at the age of 83. Mr. 
Walters who was for many 
years a leader in American rail- 
roading had been active almost 
to the last in connection with 
his extensive railway interests. 
Upon the completion of his edu- 
cation he entered railway ser- 
vice in 1873 in a minor position 
and, prior to his election to the 
chairmanship, served first as 
general manager and _subse- 
quently as first vice-president 
of the Atlantic Coast Line. He 
was also chairman of the board 
of the Louisville & Nashville, 
which is controlled by the 
Atk. 

It was in 1902—the year of 
Mr. Walter’s election to the 
chairmanship of its board of 
directors—that the Atlantic 
Coast Line emerged as one of 
the leading railway systems of 
the South. On June 30, 1901, 
it operated about 1800 miles of road; during the re- 
mainder of that year it acquired the railroads of the 
Plant System and also purchased control of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. 

An article entitled “The Greater Atlantic Coast Line”, 
appearing in the Railway Age of October 10, 1902, 
describes the remarkable development of the system as 
follows: “In April last the Atlantic Coast Line re- 
ported 1,790 miles of road in operation. Six months 
having passed; it shows by reason of the absorption 
of the Plant System of 2,235 miles and certain other 
additions, a total of 4,156 miles. The Louisville & 
Nashville system makes up a total of 4,827 miles, in- 
cluding the Louisville & Nashville proper, 3,393 miles ; 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 1,189 miles; 
the Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern, 231 miles, and the 
Birmingham Southern, 14 miles. Here is an aggregate 
of nearly 9,000 miles in the two systems without reckon- 
ing the Georgia, the Atlanta & West Point and the 
Western of Alabama, connecting the two great systems 
at the south, the Monon in the northwest or the Rich- 
mond-Washington in the northeast. These several 
collateral properties in which the Atlantic Coast Line 
has a voice, if not a controlling voice, add 1,285 miles 
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to the whole and bring up the 
greater Atlantic Coast Line to 
a total of 10,268 miles. This 
is a large sphere of influence 
even for these days of great 
things in railway consolida- 
tions.” 

The contemporary Railroad 
Gazette, in its issue of October 
3, 1902, identifies Mr. Walters 
as the moving spirit behind 
these consolidation plans. “The 
rise of this system to influence 
and power,” the Gazette said 
“has been one of the remark- 
able incidents of the recent era 
of consolidation and re-arrang- 
ing. .The Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad a few years ago was 
merely a collection of a half-a- 
dozen or more relatively un- 
known lines in Virginia and 
North and South Carolina, 
chiefly controlled by Henry 
Walters of Baltimore. Observ- 
ing the great development of 
the Southern Railway and the 
organization of the Seaboard 
Air Line, Mr. Walters turned 
his attention to consolidating his 
properties under the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company.” 

Henry Walters was born at Baltimore, Md., on 
September 26, 1848, and received his education at 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md.; Georgetown Univer- 
sity; the Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated in 1873, and in Paris. 


He entered railway service in 1873, as rodman in en- 
gineering corps of the Valley Railroad in Virginia 
(now part of the B. & O.), and two years later he 


became connected with the Pittsburgh & Connellsville, 
now also part of the B. & O., as assistant to general 
superintendent. Later he entered the employ of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, of which his father was one of 
the organizers, and during the period from 1884 to 1902. 
he served as general manager and as vice-president of 
roads forming the A. C. L. In the latter year he was 
elected chairman of the A. C. L. board of directors 
and in July, 1903, he also became chairman of the board 
of the Louisville & Nashville, in which capacities he 
served until his death. Since 1877, he has also been a 
member of the firm of W. T. Walters & Company. 
From 1918 to 1920 he was a member of the staff of 
the U. S. Director General of Railroads representing 
railroad interests. Mr. Walters was also widely known 
as an enthusiastic art collector. 
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Patents and Railway Progress 


“Success in selling the railroads to the public, and success 
in selling to the railroads, will depend upon new 
and greater railroad inventions” 


By Charles L. Howard 


Assistant General Counsel, Western Railroad Association, Chicago 


and inventions than the railroads. When we 

take into consideration that practically every- 
thing—from cotter pins to coaling stations—used in 
connection with the railroads is related to some patent, 
either existing or expired, we can readily see the tre- 
mendous importance that patents are to the welfare of 
the railroads of this country. 

When we look upon the property investment of the 
railroads of over twenty-six billion dollars and know 
that the foundation of that investment is its mechan- 
ical structure, we must realize that through necessity 
certain portions of that structure need strengthening 
here, replacement there, and, more important still, new 
sections added at this or that point. 

Nothing in the remarkable expansion of rail transpor- 
tation in this or any other country equals the daring 
with which every invention and opportunity and urgent 
need was seized upon during the first few years of our 
railroad history. During that time steam power was 
first applied upon land, locomotives were designed with 
hardly a yardstick to follow and built in American 
shops, necessarily poorly equipped. Rails and roadbed 
had to be originated and everything developed under 
conditions never before confronted by mankind. 
Twenty-three miles of rail in 1830 to over 2,800 miles 
in 1840—and this in the face of poverty, prejudice, 
a panic and congressional investigation. 

[At this point, Mr. Howard pointed out in detail 
what had been accomplished by railroad inventors down 
to 1910. He referred to the origin of the link motion 
for valve gear, the track sander, the reverse gear, 
feedwater heater, draft gear, babbitt metal, the variable 
exhaust, coal-burning locomotive, four-wheel truck, 
automatic signal, air brake, Pullman car, automatic 
coupler, sight-feed lubricator, superheater, mechanical 
stoker and many others.—EbITor. } 

Looking back upon what was accomplished up to 
1910, and swiftly coming down to date—what have we? 
The modern high-capacity locomotive, 70-ft. cars, 152- 
lb. rails, air-conditioning for cars, container cars, the 
thermic syphon, the four-wheel trailer, the locomotive 
booster, improved cab fittings, train lighting, heating and 
ventilating, track appliances, steel car ends, doors and 
roofs, shop and terminal equipment, etc. 

When we pause and reflect upon the great achieve- 
ments accomplished during the past 100 years, we might 
wonder whether or not the field for railroad inven- 
tions has been exhausted and if we have reached the 
saturation point in railroad advancement. Does it mean 
that our task has been finished because the railroads 
have accomplished miracles in improved service? Has 
the problem of reducing the cost of carrying a ton per 


~* Abstract of a paper presented before the regular monthly meeting of 
the Western Railway Club, held November 16 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


N O industry is more vitally interlocked with patents 


mile been solved as far as mechanical construction is 
concerned ? 

That the mechanical art of railroading has reached 
a very advanced stage of improvement cannot be denied. 


. Inventors of recent times have explored vast fields of 


knowledge, the very existence of which was not even 
suspected by the pioneer railroaders. As progress in all 
the sciences has been made, the scope of railroad inven- 
tion has been enlarged to such an extent as to possibly 
lead some of us to believe that all the necessities for 
freight services and all the luxuries for passenger 
service are near perfection. Therefore, the question 
as to how much further the inventive power of the mind 
may go as far as the steam railroads are concerned is 
an interesting one. Is there a limit to the progress of 
railway mechanical construction? Or will changing 
conditions create new eras in steam railroading along 
radical lines, thus necessitating more and more revolu- 
tionary steps in invention? Are we to continue the 
gradual and forward march of improvement that has 
heretofore characterized the history of our railroads? 
Is there still an opportunity to build new types of fences 
or shall we spend our time simply minding and mend- 
ing the fences already built. The answers to these ques- 
tions are self-evident. 


Patent Protection Creates Incentive 


The justification for patent protection is the recog- 
nized desirability of creating an incentive for develop- 
ing new and improved methods and devices. Without 
the appeal to our individual selfishness in the form of 
material reward for our work, inventors—like every- 
one else—would not have the stimulant to develop new 
ideas. All over the world, governments recognize the 
benefits to civilization resulting from patented improve- 
ments. The method universally used for stimulating 
effort toward that end is in granting to the inventor 
the exclusive control of his invention for a definite 
period of time. 

The process of development of any mechanical device 
is necessarily accomplished by gradual steps. Each step 
forward suggests another step, and it is obvious that 
if a patent franchise is granted by the government on 
every slight advance made, it would hinder rather than 
promote progress. Everyone would be paying tribute 
to everyone else. The object of the patent laws is not 
to reward those who simply use good judgment, but to 
protect those who create new ideas and express them 
in tangible form. 

The majority of devices submitted to the association 
for infringement investigation are undoubtedly new 
and patentable, whether they come to us from railway 
employees, railway supply manufacturers or outside in- 
dependent inventors. In fact, it may encourage you to 
know that a locknut came before us recently which has 
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all the earmarks of novelty notwithstanding there are 
about 3,000 patents taken out on this sort of thing. 
And we have in our files copies of about 5,000 patents 
on pipe couplings and yet patentable couplings are still 
coming in. 


Patents Fail for Lack of Usefulness 


The story of American patent history will never be 
completed until someone gives us statistics telling how 
many patents have failed on account of lack of use- 
fulness. The association has in its files approximately 
400,000 copies of patents on devices of interest to steam 
railroads and about 125 are added each week. There 
are, for instance, about 300 copies of patents on ash 
pans, 2,000 on stokers, 4,800 on hand brakes, 5,200 on 
rail ties and 6,000 on dump cars. Yet, think how few 
types of ash pans, stokers, hand brakes, rail ties and 
dump cars are in use today. 

[When filing applications for patents, Mr. Howard 
pointed out how necessary it was for the right party, 
or parties, to make oath as to inventorship. He said 
that if in building a machine one person does all the 
inventing and a second person does the constructing, 
the first person alone is the sole inventor. Also, if one 
person invents something and another person finances 
the application for patent through the patent office, the 
former is the sole inventor, and the patent, if issued 
jointly, is invalid. He said that if two or more persons 
use their inventive faculties in the mutual production 
of a new and useful process or machine, neither one 
of the persons is the sole inventor of the thing pro- 
duced. They must go into the patent office as joint 
inventors and each one has an equal right in the in- 
vention.—EDITOoR. } 

Railroad men seem to be particularly backward in 
applying for patents on their inventions. Not acting 
promptly in filing applications for patents has caused 
considerable loss to these men personally and to the 
railroads. All the encouragement possible should be 
given employees by the railroads to further inventive 
skill. It has been a standing rule of the association for 
over 50 years that all employees be encouraged to sug- 
gest and make improvements. This rule has more 
significance today than ever before. 

What I have said does not mean that we should use 
our time only upon patentable improvements. We may 
devise something very valuable which is the result 
of mere mechanical skill, or we may make something 
in one piece that is known to exist in two pieces— 
progress in all industries has been enhanced by non- 
patentable inventions. But, I wonder what strides 
would have been taken in any one of the great inven- 
tions—Edison’s electric light; Hall’s production of 
aluminum; Marconi’s wireless telegraphy—if patent 
protection in.the form of exclusive ownership had 
been lacking. 


Patent Relationship between Employer and Employee 


One of the questions that often comes before the as- 
sociation is: What right has the employer in the in- 
ventions of the employee? While each case can be 
definitely decided only after knowledge of the particu- 
lar facts, several general rules may be pointed out by 
the following cases which have been considered by the 
association. 

For instance, A is employed by a railroad and is 
hired especially to develop a certain type of end sill. 
After the patent has been issued on the sill, who owns 
the patent? The railroad owns the patent, A having 
been employed for that particular work. 

Another case: B is employed by a railroad for gen- 
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eral work and uses the railroad’s time and property in 
designing a rail anchor. A patent is issued to B and 
he remains in the employment of the railroad. Has the 
railroad any right in the patented invention? The an- 
swer is: Yes, the railroad has a shop right which gives 
it the privilege of making in its own shop for its own 
use as many of the anchors as it finds necessary. 

Again, C is employed by a railroad for general work 
and uses the railroad’s time and property in the de- 
velopment of a splice bar, which he patents. A num- 
ber of the bars are used by the railroad and then C 
leaves the employment of the road. What right has 
the railroad in C’s invention? The railroad has a shop 
right to continue to use the splice bars already placed 
in service before C’s resignation, but unless C has ex- 
plicitly assented, or the railroad has paid all the ex- 
penses in obtaining C’s patent, it is doubtful whether 
the railroad has the right to continue to make and use 
additional bars after C’s retirement. 

From the above three general rules, it will be seen 
that the law is liberally in favor of the employee, as it 
should be, and, at the same time, the employer is given 
a license or shop right under the patent in proportion to 
the assistance given the employee. But, in no case 
does the employer become the owner of the patent un- 
less it is by express agreement. 

There has been no instance as far as I know, where 
an employee of a railroad has lost more than a shop 
right in his invention, whereas employees of manufac- 
turing concerns usually retain no rights at all in their 
inventions pertaining to their employer’s business. 

The railroads are not in the manufacturing business 
and, consequently, the progress of the railroads does not 
depend upon their ownership of patents. But, they do 
receive untold benefits from licenses and shop rights 
in inventions patented by employees. 


Tribute to Railway Supply Manufacturers 


To talk about patents and railroad progress without 
referring to the part played by the railway supply 
manufacturers would be omitting one of the outstand- 
ing reasons why the railroads lead in the transporta- 
tion industry. The facilities of the railway supply 
manufacturers for developing and perfecting new in- 
ventions and their efforts in promoting these inven- 
_ has made the great progress of the railroads pos- 
sible. 

[Mr. Howard gave a brief resume of the law today in 
reference to the renewal of parts of patented inven- 
tions, infringement and validity of patents, and ex- 
plained why the Western Railroad Association was 
organized in 1867 to give attention to the patent mat- 
ters of the Western railroads.—-Epiror. | 

To answer all questions submitted to counsel, it has 
been necessary for the association to order and classify 
every issued patent that may be used by a railroad— 
about 400,000 in number—the most complete and thor- 
ough classification of railroad patents in existence. The 
library of the association also includes a great number 
of technical periodicals, books and foreign patents. 

With the information I have given you regarding 
patents and inventions, I hope you will be encouraged 
to do what R. H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, suggested here in Chicago last 
June when he told us to throw. off the shackles of 
precedent and develop new means and methods which 
will meet the competition which the railroads are en- 
countering today—to pay stricter attention to new de- 
velopments and to the replacements of less efficient 
types of cars, locomotives and applications. Mr. Aish- 
ton’s words have given us real food for thought. 
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If we think we have reached the saturation point in 
railroad inventions, how about the corrosion of steel 
cars and underframes? How about the reduction of 
weight of all types of cars? Are hand brakes 100 per 
cent safe and perfected as to speed and power? And 
draft gears: Why not provide them with more capacity 
in the allotted space? How about larger tenders and 
fewer stops for filling? Feedwater heaters: Can they 
be simplitied? Refrigerator cars: Have we gone far 
enough in mechanical refrigeration? In fact, is there 
anything in use upon the railroads today that cannot be 
improved upon? 

The railway situation today is a challenge, not only 
to the railroads, but to the indispensable railway supply 
manufacturers. It is true that there has been an over- 
production in this country—an overproduction of old 
ideas. But, it is just as true that there is today an un- 
der production of new ideas, and this applies to the 
steam railroads, in particular. We cannot rest on our 
laurels. We must win new ones. New inventions— 
revolutionary steps—are needed to turn the wheels of 
the railroads with more speed, with a greater degree of 
comfort yet with the maximum of safety. 

Success in selling the railroads to the public, and 
success in selling to the railroads, will depend upon 
new and greater railroad inventions. The railroads 
should consider their days of real service and efficiency 
as just beginning. The field for invention has never 
been so wide nor the need so great and patent protec- 
tion so liberal. 


Philadelphia & Western 
Starts High-Speed Service 


HE new terminal of the Philadelphia & Western 
7 Railway at Main and Swede streets, Norristown, 
Pa., was opened on November 15, and a high 
speed service was begun on the following day between 
Norristown and Sixty-Ninth street station, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Ten new stream-lined cars capable of op- 
erating at speeds up to 80 miles an hour are used in 
this service. They were built by the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany and were equipped by the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

The cars weigh 50,000 Ib., seat 52 passengers and are 
equipped with four 100-hp. motors. They replace cars 
weighing 65,000 Ib. and having a maximum speed of 45 
miles an hour. 

Air resistance has been cut to a minimum as:a result 
of exhaustive wind-tunnel experiments conducted un- 
der the direction of Professor Felix W. Pawlowski, 
professor of aerodynamics, University of Michigan. 
The windows are flush with the side surfaces of the 
cars, the underfloor equipment also being planned to 
reduce air resistance. The cars have a low center of 
gravity. The roof is relatively low and the ends of 
the car have a sloping roof and pointed nose. The en- 
tire car body is made of aluminum. 

The substitution of fabricated gear cases for malle- 
able iron cases, cast steel semi-fabricated frame heads 
for malleable iron heads, and modifications of motor 
frame design, resulted in a reduction of the weight per 
horsepower of the motor to 26.8 lb., compared with 30 
to 35 lb. for the usual interurban motor. The design 
is such that even with high horsepower rating there is 
adequate clearance with car wheels 28 in. in diameter, 
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Front End of One of the New Philadelphia G Western 
Stream-Lined Cars 


permitting low truck height. Automatic control opera- 
tion is used to insure uniform acceleration and. mini- 
mum motor currents during the period of starting. 

Ventilation of the motors has been improved by the 
use of a fan mounted on the commutator end. Cooling 
air is admitted from the pinion end, allowing the gear 
case to act as a baffle to prevent wheel wash and dirt 
thrown up by the wheels from entering the motor. The 
commutator and brush rigging are on the opposite end, 
further insuring a clean cooling medium for these most 
vulnerable portions of the motor. 

It is necessary for one of the cars to run from 14 
to 2 miles to reach its maximum speed, so that this is 
obtainable only on portions of the line. However, 
track conditions have been improved by the use of 
treated ties, new ballast and the increase of elevation 
on the outside rail on all curves. The cars have shown 
ability to take the curves at much higher speeds than 
were expected and the running time between Norris- 
town and Sixty-Ninth street has been reduced from 24 
to 16 minutes. 

Wind tunnel tests show that with conventional rail- 
road cars operating at speeds between 70 and 80 miles 
an hour, more than 70 per cent of the total power 1s 
consumed in overcoming air resistance. It is estimated 
that 20 per cent of the power required to propel the 
new Philadelphia & Western cars, at speeds above 60 
miles an hour, is saved by the stream-lined design. 


THE Mississipp1 VALLEY ASSOCIATION, at a meeting at 5t. 
Louis, Mo., on November 23, voted to urge Congress to author- 
ize a federal bond issue for the rapid completion of the Inland 
Waterway system of the United States. Although opposition 
was manifested by several delegates, the proposal was passed 
by a large majority. The association named no amount for the 
bond issue but the sum needed for the completion of the system 
was set by several speakers at $500,000,000. 
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Canadian Board 
Favors Wage Reduction 


fore it a proposal of the Canadian railways for a 

decrease of 10 per cent in the wage rates of train 
and engine men, which proposal was opposed by the 
unions representing these employees, has handed down 
a majority decision favoring the view of the railways. 
The board was made up of three men, one representing 
the railways, another the employees and the third chosen 
impartially. The member representing the employees 
presented a minority report opposing the decrease. 

The majority report held that, if a rise in the cost 
of living was an adequate basis for a wage increase— 
which it had been held in the past—then a declining 
cost of living was a valid consideration in a wage re- 
duction proposal. The financial condition of the rail- 
ways was also taken into account. Net operating rev- 
enues of the Canadian National for the first ten months 
of the current year are $18,296,129 less than for the 
same period last year and those of the Canadian Pa- 
cific $10,185,539 less. For the first nine months of the 
current year the return on the C, P. R.’s investment 
has been less than 1% per cent. 

Hearings were concluded by the board in Montreal 
last week with a presentation of the employees’ case. 
Their representative contended that while increases in 
living costs may call for increases in wages, and that 
with decreases in actual changed standards of living, 
the cost of living, where shown to be permanent, may 
afford ground for argument in decreasing wages, never- 
theless, first, employees have already suffered, in prac- 
tical effect, serious decrease in earnings, and using the 
railroads’ own measuring stick, a decrease greater than 
the reduction in the cost of living; and secondly, there 
is no evidence that the present scale of living costs is to 
be maintained. On the contrary, it was said, there is 
evidence to support the view that prices are rising. 

They claimed, that previous rates of wages were in- 
sufficient to afford a decent standard of living. They 
were willing, however, to produce a comparison of liv- 
ing cost and wages on the seven-year base 1922 to 1928, 
inclusive, with both wages and cost of living for the 
seven-year period equated to 100. 

Taking the base year 1928 as equal to 100, the con- 
clusion drawn by the employees from figures given the 
Board was that, comparing 1930 earnings with 1931 
prices, the employees are at a distinct disadvantage with 
respect to purchasing power. 

Disposing of the “Canada First” argument of the 
employees used the previous day, the railways said, 
in presenting their final rebuttal, “the reasonable pro- 
tection of investments in Canadian property is just as 
important in the interests of the employees as of the 
railways, and this is a good ‘Canada First’ policy.” The 
large proportion of stock of one railway company held 
outside Canada was referred to by the representative 
of the employees on the previous day. 


T Canadian Board of Conciliation which had be- 





EIGHT RAILROADS SERVING St. Lours have arranged to keep 
their freight stations open until 6 p.m., six days a week. The 
stations heretofore closed at 5 p.m .on Monday-Friday, and 
3 p.m. on Saturdays. The railroads include the Missouri 
Pacific, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, St, Louis-San Francisco, 
St. Lcuis Southwestern, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and Wabash. 
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Communications . -- 


A Switchman’s Views on 
Wage Reductions and Co-operation 


Mourne, [11 
To THE EpITorR: 

It was with keen interest that I read Railway Age’s editorial 
“Will Wages Be Reduced by Agreement?” The stockholders, 
executives and employees have wasted valuable time and 
failed miserably during the past year by not uniting to pro- 
tect each other’s interests. They have failed to understand 
that other interests are slowly but surely reducing their in- 
comes and they have been maneuvered into a position whereby 
they must unite for each other’s protection or the future 
will hold for them nothing but deterioration. 

The railway stockholders are the most helpless of the three 
as they have very little to say about their wages being reduced 
and are in a hopelessly disorganized state. They should be 
organized and have a voice in the formation of the railway’s 
policies. 

Executives should select a powerful man to represent all 
railway presidents, and he should be a man who has the cour- 
age to fight; too many executives cannot see beyond the ends 
of their own rails; they seem to think that their own railway 
is a kingdom unto itself and they are not interested in the wel- 
fare of any other railway. 

The railway unions likewise should bring forth a man to 
represent all railway employees and he should be a man who 
has the confidence of all. 

The above named groups should, form a committee of three 
and develop a national railway policy; they should be broad- 
minded enough to work for the betterment of the entire in- 
dustry and not the individual group they represent. It has 
been the absence of unity upon the part of stockholders, ex- 
ecutives and employees that has placed the railways in the 
desperate position they are in today. They must unite and 
face their problems with a solid front or else find themselves 
slipping down the other side of the hill. 

I disagree with the theory that a reduction of railway em- 
ployees’ wages will increase employment. However, if the rail- 
ways need money and the only way they can secure it is by a 
reduction in wages, I suggest that their employees help them, 
through a temporary reduction in wages. Please bear in mind 
when I make this suggestion that I am a railway employee, a 
switchman and a member of organized labor. 

If a reduction of wages is of vital importance to the rail- 
ways and is an absolute necessity, let the reduction be made by 
agreement; it should be of a temporary nature and for six 
months only; at the expiration of the six months period if 
business is still in a bad way, another meeting should be 
held and the reduction kept in effect for another six months. 

The wage question should not be allowed to go through the 
various channels and to an arbitration board at the present 
time. It is too slow a process and too expensive. From an 
employee viewpoint a reduction in wages made by an arbitra- 
tion board takes too many years to get back. The railways 
should avoid an arbitration board because of the stand taken 
by the President of the United States on wage reductions. 
As he appoints the final board, I am confident he would in- 
struct it to vote against a reduction, especially at the present 
time, as next year will be a campaign year. 

There should be unity from now on in the railway industry 
as we have been brought face to face with the facts that cer- 
tain groups are working toward government ownership and 
we have on our own hands an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that does not intend to help us—in fact I believe it is 
developing a hostile attitude. 

Everyone connected with the railway industry should plainly 
see that from now on the railways must stand alone and 
fight and expect help from no one except each of us who are 
a part of it. Each of us have brains, are aggressive and have 
political power and we must unite. 


DANA Mavlty. 








Odds and Ends... 


Pay-Check Collector 


Thirteen hundred dollars worth of uncashed Great Northern 
checks, some of which had worn in two and had been pasted 
together again, were found in a cabin home of a retired track 
walker following his death at Essex, Mont. 


It May Keep Them Awake at Night 


Coffee of an inferior grade, compressed into bricks, will be 
tried out as fuel on the locomotives of the government-owned 
Central Railroad of Brazil. Brazil is having a hard time dis- 
posing of low-grade stocks of coffee and the Minister of Public 
Works has authorized its use in locomotives in order to avoid 
having to dump the surplus into the ocean. 


Pay Dirt at Germantown 


An avid search for lost coins began when workmen started 
to tear up the 50-year old platform of the Reading’s German- 
town, Pa., station, which is being rebuilt in connection with 
the electrification of the line. Some 50 men and boys, equipped 
with shovels, scoops and miscellaneous garden tools, went 
eagerly at the task of “panning” the dirt beneath the old plat- 
form in search of coins dropped by commuters. When it be- 
gan to rain, the “prospectors” donned slickers, and when night 
came, they worked by the light of lanterns. One searcher said 
he had found $14 and many picked up from $2 to $5. One boy 
is said to have found a coin minted in 1812. 


A Letter of Complaint 


Editors, like railway officers, occasionally receive some 
curious letters of complaint. The following is an actual copy 
of a letter received at this office from an indignant corre- 
spondent : 

“I wrote to you about three weeks ago an essay in three 
parts in one article an article on firstly ‘Music and the Rail- 
ways, and secondly on ‘Electrification of British Railways,’ 
and thirdly ‘Compressed Air versus Electricity in Railway 
Traction and Railway Traction and Tramways,’ and am sur- 
prised I never heard a word from you ever since acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of same. Of course, if it was a matter of 
being lost in the mail or mislaid or stolen en route, then, of 
course, I’d be satisfied and would offer an apology for same, 
but then I never lost anything in that way yet, and in the 
nature of things I suppose it came to you all right. 

“Now I spent considerable time, thought and labour and 
several sheets of foolscap paper in writing a most intensely 
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romantic and unusual treatise, advocating the use of com- 
pressed air in railway traction instead of that hackneyed, dis- 
gusting and much vaunted stunt of the electric craze that is 
getting positively nauseating and tiresome. 

“An article that for originality, beauty and unusuability 
you would not meet the likes of which once in seven years, 
or perhaps in a lifetime, and to say you never even answered 
me through sodden laziness after all my trouble and labour 
much less to publish it, seems aggravating to extreme. 

“Send this article back to me at once, I say. Send this paper 
back to me, do you hear! And all I regret is to cast such a 
pearl to swine that they can utilize it to their own advantage, 
that they never could write the likes of and use it to their own 
advantages. 

“Send this paper back to me at once; if it was a thing 
nonsensical or frivolous, there would be some excuse in ignor- 
ing it, but to say that all my trouble in exposing this electric 
stunt you ignore me altogether. It is too much; send this 
back to me.” 

(A letter has since been received from this correspondent 
acknowledging the receipt of our reply to his previous letter, 
and apologizing for his complaint.)—From the Railway Gazette 
(London). 


Solving the “Return Load” Problem 
for Long Distance Trucks 


Rock Island employees at Herington, Kans., are meeting with 
splendid co-operation from local merchants in promoting ship- 
ments by rail rather than by highway. A local furniture dealer 
recently ordered three suites of furniture from a St. Louis 
concern, asking that they be shipped by rail. The shipment 
arrived by truck, manned by two gentlemen of color. The 
dealer refused the shipment and the truck returned to St. 
Louis, some 400 miles away, without any worry on anybody’s 
part about getting a “return load” for it—a simple solution 
for one of the most troublesome problems of efficient truck 
operation. 


Heavy Traffic on the Erie 


What is said to be the largest and heaviest column ever 
shipped in a single piece by rail was recently moved by the 
Erie from Barberton, Ohio, to New York on two Erie “well” 
cars. The shipment was a “bubble tower” used in the manu- 
facture of gasoline. The tower is 93 feet long, 12 feet in 
diameter, and weighs 325,000 lb., and is, in effect, a single piece 
of steel. Despite the unusual nature of the shipment and the 
difficult handling problems presented, the 600-mile trip was made 
without mishap. 


How the Erie 
Moves Unusual 
Shipments 
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Reading Announces 


Improvement Program 


Will spend $4,000,000 on addi- 
tional electrification, construc- 
tion and new equipment 


Immediate extension of electric pas- 
senger service from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Norristown; construction of a new coal 
pier; purchase of new multiple unit cars,. 
and continued conversion of existing 
equipment, at a total cost of more than 
$4,000,000, were the major items in an 
extensive improvement program an- 
nounced on November 30 by the Reading 
Company, through Agnew T. Dice, presi- 
dent. Mr. Dice’s official statement fol- 
lows: 

“The management of the Reading 
Company believes this to be the oppor- 
tune time to place large contracts as a 
stimulus to industry and to provide em- 
ployment when so urgently needed. The 
board of directors has authorized im- 
mediate extension of the suburban elec- 
trification program of the company from 
Philadelphia to Norristown, the con- 
struction of 30 multiple unit electric pas- 
senger coaches, 20 passenger coach 
trailers, the erection of a new pier at 
Port Richmond and extensive locomo- 
tive rebuilding at Reading, Pa. 

“The placing of these contracts in- 
volving many millions of dollars will 
insure work ‘to several thousand men 
during the winter months.” 

Mr. Dice, in elaborating the foregoing 
statement, announced that the directors 
had authorized an expenditure of $1,- 
500,000 to extend the electrified zone 
from Sixteenth Street junction, above 
Reading Terminal (Philadelphia), to 
Norristown. This contract is the first 
step beyond the original $21,500,000 elec- 
trification program of the company, all 
of which is now completed with the ex- 
ception of the Chestnut Hill branch. 
Construction work will be started early 
in 1932, with the placing of concrete 
foundations for the catenary and trans- 
mission supporting structures. Immedi- 
ately following this the steel structures 
will be erected and the wiring and sub- 
station work will follow. It is expected 
that the electric service on the Norris- 
town branch will be inaugurated in the 
early part of 1933, at which time the elec- 
trification of the Chestnut Hill branch is 
also expected to be completed. 

With the completion of the electrifica- 
tion of the Norristown and Chestnut 
Hill branches, the Reading will provide 
electric service on 95 per cent of the 
Suburban trains operated hy it in the 
Philadelphia area. At present 135 elec- 


tric trains are operated daily, and with 
the completion of the two programs this 
total will be increased to 255. The 
authorization of the Norristown branch 
electrification provides for electric op- 
eration over 17.5 route miles and 35 
track miles, making a total, authorized 
and in operation, of 203 miles of elec- 
trified track covering 86.9 route miles. 

To provide for the additional service, 
orders are to be placed for the construc- 
tion of 30 multiple unit electric passen- 
ger coaches, at a cost of $1,500,000, while 
20 additional passenger coach trailers are 
to be provided by the conversion of 
steam passenger coaches, at a cost of 
$400,000. These latter cars are to be 
rebuilt to the models now in electric 
service in all details with the exception 
of motors, and will be utilized to in- 
crease the passenger-carrying capacity 
of suburban trains. Coming at a time 
when passenger coach and electric equip- 
ment construction has been at a stand- 
still, the Reading contracts will insure 
work for large forces through the entire 
winter. 

At Port Richmond, on the Delaware 
river, a new pier, for use as an auxiliary 
coaling dock, is to be built to replace 
pier No. 11, which was burned. This 
work will be completed at a cost of 
$150,000. 

The company also plans to continue 
its policy of converting compound Mal- 
let locomotives into simple locomotives 
at its Reading shops, and the superin- 
tendent of the shops has already been 
notified that this work may continue 
throughout the winter. 


Equipment Installed 


The railroads of the United States in 
the first ten months of 1931 placed 11,- 
891 freight cars in service, according to 
reports to the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association. In 
the same period last year, 73,887 new 
freight cars were placed in service, and 
two years ago 68,073. Of the new cars 
put in service this year, 3,742 were box 
cars, 4,972 coal cars, 383 flat, 2,701 re- 
frigerator, 82 stock and 11 miscellaneous 
cars. 

The railroads on November 1 had 
4,610 new freight cars on order, com- 
pared with 5,781 cars on the same day 
last year and 33,642 on the same day 
two years ago. 

The railroads also placed in service in 
the first ten months this year 114 new 
locomotives compared with 694 in the 
same period in 1930 and 612 in the same 
period in 1929. New locomotives on 
order on November 1 totaled nineteen, 
compared with 139 on the same day last 


year. 
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St. Louis Shippers Ask 


Changes in Rate Laws 


Would give railroads and industry 
greater leeway in meeting 
all competition 


Shippers and carriers alike “are becom- 
ing less and less able to engage in com- 
merce requiring long hauls,” says W. E. 
Rosenbaum, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the St. Louis Shippers’ Con- 
ference Association, in a recent letter 
transmitting copies of a resolution of the 
Association, calling for changes in the 
Interstate Commerce Act, to ranking 
members of the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce and the House Com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The resolution advocates repeal 
of that portion of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution which directs the commission to 
make a thorough investigation of the rate 
structure and also suggests amendments 
to sections 3 and 4 of the Transportation 
Act. 

The underlying purposes of these pro- 
posals as set forth in the letter are: “(1) 
To give the railroads greater freedom or 
leeway in meeting competitive conditions 
of various kinds, i.e., not only with other 
means of transport, but as between com- 
modities, communities and industries as 
well; (2) to restore as fully as possible 
the previously long-existing competitive 
basis of rate making upon which the 
great commerce and industry of this na- 
tion have been so successfully estab- 
lished, and which was designed to fit the 
competitive needs of shippers and car- 
riers alike; (3) to eliminate to as great 
an extent as possible, the mileage basis 
of making freight rates, which is now 
largely in vogue, and which makes dis- 
tance the controlling factor in the estab- 
lishment of freight rates thereby ignor- 
ing, more or less, the competitive needs 
of shippers and carriers and resulting in 
the localization of industry at large pop- 
ulation and consuming centers; (4) to re- 
store to industry the ability to engage in 
long-distance competition and by reason 
thereof, enable rail carriers to engage 
in a greater volume of long-haul trans- 
portation than they now are able under 
present conditions.” 

The resolution is in the main an at- 
tack upon mileage rates and the suggest- 
ed changes in legislation are designed to 
eliminate those provisions of regulatory 
laws which, the Association claims, are 
tending to foster the extension of the 
mileage principle in rate making. 


(Continued on page 880) 
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Railroad Net for Ten 
Months 2.05 Per Cent 


Same period in 1930 yielded 3.43 
per cent—October return 
only 1.87 per cent 


Class I railroads for the first 10 months 
of 1931 had a net railway operating in- 
come of $472,306,294, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.05 per cent on 
their property investment, according to 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. In the first 10 months 
of 1930, their net was $773,287,277, or 
3.43 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the 10 months 
totaled $3,642,511,936, compared with #,- 
566,859,903 for the same period in 1930, a 
decrease of 20.2 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $2,785,789,811, com- 
pared with $3,379,309,145 for the same 
period one year ago, or a decrease of 
17.6 per cent. The railroads in the 10 
months paid $272,340,433 in taxes, com- 
pared with $307,713,258 for the same 
period in 1930, or a decrease of 11.5 per 
cent. For October alone, the tax bill of 
the Class I railroads amounted to $26,443,- 
574, a decrease of $5,785,872 under Oc- 
tober the previous year. 

Thirty-five Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in the first 10 months of 1931, 
of which 12 were in the Eastern district, 
7 in the Southern and 16 in the Western. 

For October the roads had a net rail- 
way operating income of $64,020,077, 
which, for that month, was at the annual 
rate of return of 1.87 per cent. In Oc- 
tober, 1930, their net was $112,386,243, or 
3.35 per cent. Operating revenues for 
October amounted to $363,205,648, com- 
pared with $483,526,815 in October, 1930, a 
decrease of 24.9 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses in October totaled $261,246,920, 
compared with $326,336,270 for the same 
month in 1930, a decrease of 19.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict for the 10 months had a net of $245,- 
045,596, at the rate of 2.30 per cent. For 
the same period in 1930, their net was 
$397,007,722, or 3.83 per cent. Operating 
revenues in the Eastern district for 10 
months totaled $1,822,212,014, a decrease 
of 19.9 per cent below the corresponding 


period the year before, while operating © 


expenses totaled $1,392,661,964, a decrease 
of 17.2 per cent. For October the net 
was $30,657,004, compared with $48,120,080 
in October, 1930. 

In the Southern district for the 10 
months the net was $37,672,116, or 1.34 
per cent. For the same period in 1930, 
the net was $73,522,268, or 2.63 per cent. 
Operating revenues for the 10 months 
amounted to $443,849,183, a decrease of 
18.8 per cent under the same period in 
1930, while operating expenses totaled 
$364,250,262, a decrease of 15.1 per cent. 
Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for October had a net of $3,787,861, com- 
pared with $10,167,652 in October, 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for 10 months had a net of $189,588,582, 
at the rate of 1.99 per cent. For the same 
10 months in 1930, they had a net of $302,- 
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757,287, at the rate of 3.21 per cent. Op- 
erating revenues in the Western district 
for 10 months amounted to $1,376,450,739, 
a decrease of 21.1 per cent under the same 
period in 1930, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,028,877,585, a decrease of 18.9 
per cent. For October, the net of the 
Class I railroads in the western district 
amounted to $29,575,212. The net in Oc- 
tober, 1930, totaled $54,098,511. 

CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 

Month of October 


1931 1930 

Total operating . 

revenues ........ $363,205,648 $483,526,815 
Total operating 

expenses ........ 261,246,920 326,336,270 
PE PP inte aah ack es 26,443,574 32,229,446 
Net railway 

operating income .. 64,020,077 112,386,243 
Operating ratio— 

ge ae 71.93 67.49 
Rate of return on 

property investment 1.87% 3.35% 


Ten months ended October 31 

Total operating 

revenues 
Total operating 

expenses ....... 2,785,789,811 
TOS cccciccs +s Maes 
Net railway 

operating income 472,306,294 
Operating ratio— 

per cent .. 3% 76.48 74.00 
Rate of return on 

property invest- 


. .$3,642,511,936 $4,566,859,903 


3,379,309,145 
$07,713,258 


773,287,277 


eee 2.05% 3.43% 
Running-Board Tests Extended Six 
Months 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended from January 1 to June 30, 
1932, the time allowed in its order of 
January 29, 1930, to permit certain rail- 
roads to continue tests with running 
boards, on box or other house cars, made 
of material other than wood. This order 
modified the provisions of the safety ap- 
pliance order of March 13, 1911. 


Retroactive Increase of Rate Division 
Held Invalid 


Affirming the decree of the federal dis- 
trict court for the district of New Jersey, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on November 30 held invalid an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
which it had attempted retroactively to in- 
crease the division received by the Ho- 
boken Manufacturers’ Railroad out of the 
through rate of $9 per 100 lb. on silk 
from the Pacific Coast to New York 
from 5.25 cents to 22 cents. In 1927 the 
commission ordered the increase, effective 
as of August 6, 1926, the date of the 
filing of the complaint, but in February, 
1928, the Supreme Court held that where 
joint rates had been established by the 
parties (and not by order of the com- 
mission) the statute conferred no powers 
to require adjustment for any period 
prior to final order. The commission 
then issued a second order directing ad- 
justment as of a date 30 days after the 
date of its first order, but the trunk line 
railroads declined to obey the order and 
the commission on February 4, 1930, is- 
sued another order, effective on March 10, 
but stating it was not to be construed as 
modifying the order of November 5. 
1927. The court held that both orders 
undertook retrospectively to change the 
existing agreed rate. No question was 
raised as to the third order. Justices 
Stone, Holmes and Brandeis dissented. 
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N. Y. Board Criticizes 
Class Rate Decision 


Also lectures railways in order 
permitting adjustment of 
intra-state schedules 


Asserting that it entertains no doubt 
but that the railroads will lose business 
as a result of the new class rates but 
according them an opportunity to ascer- 
tain by actual experience the effect of 
such proposals, “however dangerous 
such an experiment may be,” the Public 
Service Commission of New York, in a 
recent decision, permitted carriers serv- 
ing that state to adjust intra-state rates 
in accordance with interstate schedules 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Eastern Class Rate 
case. 

The New York decision, in addi- 
tion to its discussion of rates also, in- 
cludes criticisms of the I. C. C. findings 
and of railway managements. In con- 
nection with the latter it concedes the 
financial difficulties of the carriers but 
adds that “there has seemed to be a 
lack of courage and foresight in dealing 
with the change which has come about 
in transportation methods as a result 
of the invention and development of the 
internal combustion engine.” 

“The railroads,” the report continues, 
“have been slow to meet the new com- 
petition and to appreciate that trans- 
portation by truck and automobile offers 
a service which is in many instances 
more convenient and attractive even if 
it were not less expensive. In many 
instances, railroad officials have appeared 
to close their eyes to this competition 
and have refused to depart from mere 
railroading, apparently casting their lot 
for success or failure with a method of 
transportation which has been in op- 
eration for some three generations.” 

Speaking of the interstate rates pre- 
scribed by the I. C. C., the New York 
Commission finds that the territory over 
which they are applicable “contains por- 
tions which vary widely as to topog- 
raphy, density of population and trans- 
portation, commercial and industrial con- 
ditions. ... The only ground upon which 
the determination of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can be defended or 
explained is that the rates are intended 
to reflect average conditions for inter- 
state traffic throughout the entire terri- 
tory. 

“The inevitable effect of the applica- 
tion of a basic mileage scale such as 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to deprive certain areas 
of their geographical and topographical 
advantages by giving the same rates to 
other areas not so favorably situated 
and which could not possibly obtain the 
same rates if the rates were based on 
the cost of the service and not on arbi- 
trary averages. In other words, states 
like New York were offset against and 
made to bear the burden of states where 
traffic is light or operating costs high in 
order to produce an average for the 
whole.” 


Continued on Second Left Hand Page 
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Mook Critically 
At Your 
\ “ \Older Locomotives 





a in retiring obsolete equipment is one of the 


qualities required of progressive management. 


Many a 10 year old locomotive has lost its usefulness because new 


designs embody more profit-making possibilities. 


The older locomotives may be in good mechanical condition; they 
may be only a few years old. But, if they fail to measure up to the 
performance of the modern Super-Power Locomotive, they are 
money wasters, exacting a continuing excess charge on the pro- 


duction of transportation—they are obsolete. 
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10 Years Ago 


a typical Mikado had a 
power output of 600 horse- 
power per axle. 





THE FRANKLIN 
SLEEVE JOINT 


Close coupling reduces 
overhang and wearand 
overcomes the tenden- 
cy for connection to 
unscrew 
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FRANKLIN 














resulting in greater economy and improved operation. 


In this intensifying of power output, Franklin 
has had an important part. 


For free steaming on long runs, a clean fire 
admitting air thru the grates is a necessity. 
Franklin Steam Grate Shaker makes it physi- 
cally easy for the fireman to keep the fire in 
better condition to produce more steam. 


Draw bar pull at any speed is dependent upon 
cut-off. Franklin Power Reverse Gears make 
it easy for the engineer to secure and to retain 
just the right cut-off and thus conserve steam. 
These gears won't creep and are made for 
either wheel or lever operation. 

While steaming capacity controls operation at 
speeds, starting power limits the size of train 
that can be hauled. The Locomotive Booster 
raises this limit by cutting in with thousands of 
pounds of tractive effort in starting, at slow 
speeds, and in any tight place. 

Another important capacity increaser is The 
Limited Cut-Off which compels the expansive 
use of steam at all times, thereby reducing 


to step up 
locomotive 
horsepower 


steam consumption from 10 to 30%. It also 
reduces the maximum variation in torque which 
permits using a lower factor of adhesion and 
secures more power in starting. By giving 25 
to 50% increased port opening, The Limited 
Cut-Off also increases power at speeds. 


For transmitting the greater piston thrusts of 
the Super-Power locomotives the Tandem Main 
Rod Drive was developed. By distributing the 
thrust over four main pins, it keeps bearing 
pressures low, reduces maintenance and in- 
creases dependability of operation. 


The Franklin Adjustable Driving Box Wedge 
automatically adjusts itself with every turn of 
the wheel and protects the locomotive's found- 
ation. This is a requirement for lower main- 
tenance and increased service. 


Franklin Driving Box Lubricator and Spreader 
insures cool driving boxes, however fast or far 
the locomotive runs. Recent improvements 
simplify re-packing and make parts inter- 
changeable. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 





- Chicago - 


San Francisco” - 


St. Louis - Montreal. 
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Western Grain Case 
Before Supreme Court 


Commission’s brief denies basing 
of lower rates on Hoch- 
Smith resolution 


Argument was to be heard by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States this 
week on the appeal taken by the western 
railroads from the decision of the federal 
court at Chicago which refused their ap- 
plication for an injunction against the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission making a general downward re- 
vision of grain rates: in the western dis- 
trict. An important feature of the case 
is the possibility of eliciting from. the 
court an interpretation of Section 15a of 
the interstate commerce act. Briefs have 
been filed both by the railroads and by the 
commission. 

Whereas the railroads had argued in 
their brief that the commission’s report 
disclosed that its readjustment of the 
grain rates had been based on the same 
erroneous interpretation of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution which the court had con- 
demned in the California citrus fruit case, 
the commission’s brief was devoted mainly 
to denying that statement .and to reiter- 
ating the brief statement it had inserted 
into the grain case report that its de- 
terminations had been reached under the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act. 
The court decision as to the Hoch-Smith 
resolution came out shortly before the 
commission issued its report in the grain 
case, which had been conducted under the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, and railroad men 
have always contended that the commis- 
sion merely changed the language of its 
report then under consideration, without 
changing the rates, and transferred its 
discussion of the economic condition of 
the farmer to an appendix. The commis- 
sion’s brief does not attempt to cover that 
piece of information but attempts to show 
that its order was based on consideration 
of the facts supposed to be taken into con- 
sideration in determining reasonable rates 
under Section 1. In denying that it had 
attempted to treat agricultural products as 
a favored class by giving them the lowest 
possible lawful rate the brief savs: “In 
arriving at a reasonable rate there are 
many factors to be considered and much 
evidence thereon to be weighed, but when 
the commission reaches its determination 
as to what is the reasonable rate, that and 
none other is the reasonable rate.” 

The brief also takes the position that 
the commission did not ignore the nro- 
visions in Section 15a relating to a fair 
return but that it did take them into con- 
sideration as indicated by the fact that the 
general increases in coarse grain rates, the 
increases in some wheat rates, and the 
elimination of transit balances outbound 
from primary markets are designed to in- 
crease revenues. The railroads’ estimate 
that the reductions in grain rates will 
amount to $20,000.000 a year is denied and 
reference is made to an estimate of one 
of the commissioners that the terminal 
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cost involved in transit stops, which the 
decision was intended to reduce, amounted 
to $30,000,000 a year. The point is also 
made that at the time of the hearings in 
the case at least nine of the important 
wheat-carrying roads were earning in ex- 
cess of 534 per cent but that ten roads 
operating in the territory where coarse 
grains predcminate were receiving con- 
siderably less than the fair return and 
would be helped by the requirement that 
coarse grains should be put on the wheat 
rate basis. 

As to the railroad contention that the 
commission should not have reduced rates 
on so important an item of traffic as the 
grain rates when the roads were earning 
less than 534 per cent without a specific 
finding that the rates were so high as to 
cast an undue burden on the grain traffic 
as contrasted with other traffic, under a 
rate structure sufficient to yield a fair rate 
of return out of all traffic, the brief says: 

“But Section 15a makes no requirement 
of such precise finding, for as recognized 
by appellants the commission’s duties 
thereunder are to be performed in the ex- 
ercise of its power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates. Appellants urge that the 
relating of rates to other rates at a time 
when the carriers are shown not to be 
earning the return to which they are en- 
titled, could not result in rates which 
would yield on a particular traffic its 
proper proportion of the return to which 
the carriers are entitled. This assumes 
that the rates were fixed by mere relation 
to other rates, whereas cost studies and 
many other factors are shown to have en- 
tered into the determination even on the 
face of the report. In the absence of any 
allegation that the order was unsupported 
by evidence, and in the absence of the 
record, it follows that the order must be 
taken as supported by the evidence.” 


Club Meetings 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 8. William F. Garcelon, chair- 
man of the New England Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board will address the meeting 
on “What the Man on the Street Says 
and Knows About Railroads.” 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on Monday evening, De- 
cember 14, at the Windsor Hotel, Mont- 
real. A. M. Candy, general engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, will present a paper on modern 
practice in arc welding; the address to 
be illustrated by lantern slides. 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting on Thursday 
evening, December 10th, at the Hotel 
Statler. Charles E. Olp, superintendent 
of the New York Central at Syracuse, will 
speak on Modern Railroad Yard Opera- 
tion. Motion pictures will be furnished 
by the General Railway Signal Company. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting on Mon- 
day evening, December 14th, at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. C. D. Morris, as- 
sistant to chairman, Western Railway 
Committee on Public Relations, will speak 
on Car Departments and Public Relations. 
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Motorist Has Common 
Cause with Railroads 


Private automobilist probably dis- 
criminated against, says 
T. F. Joyce 


That private motorists are probably 
discriminated against in highway costs 
and the average taxpayer who does not 
own an automobile is probably contrib- 
uting more than he should, while both 
motorist and pedestrian are subject to a 
growing inconvenience by motor trucks 
and truck-trailers hauling cargo traffic on 
the public highways, is stated in a recent 


article-in the Harvard Business School 
\ peti Bulletin by T. F. Joyce, assistant 
Ace-president, Boston & Maine. 

“he need of a comprehensive study to 
develop the facts as to these and other 
phases of public costs and public incon- 
venience on the highways is urged in the 
public interest. “Diversion to the public 
highways of this freight haulage, from 
the rail systems which were built and are 
being maintained to handle such traffic, 
presents a problem which we believe is 
quite as much the public’s in relieving the 
conditions of public cost and public in- 
convenience as it is a problem of the 
railroads to stop the loss of trathe and of 
revenues.” 

As to costs, the article says that in the 
four New England states served by the 
Boston & slaine expenditures for high- 
ways, streets and motor vehicle depart- 
ments in 1929 were “double the amount 
of all revenues from motor vehicles; a 
fact which tends to establish that in 
these New England states, at least, it is 
the public at large rather than the actual 
highway users who principally pay for the 
highways.” Highway expenses of $93,- 
782,191 ana revenues of all kinds from 
motor vehicle users aggregating $45,408,- 
758 are shown in a table presented to sup- 
port the statement. 

In considering the growing inconven- 
ience to pleasure motorists, the article 
brings out facts said to be “startling in 
themselves and in their implications.” 
While motor trucks in 1930 increased 
101,085 over 1929, passenger automobiles 
decreased 78,789, “showing not only a 
great and increasing amount of truck 
transport on the public highways but an 
increasing number of trucks relative to 
the number of private automobiles . . . 
There is now a truck on the highways 
for every seven automobiles. Motor 
trucks in 1930 increased to a total of 
3,480,899, a figure at which they outnum- 
bered by 1,189,452 all the freight cars 
(2,291,047) on all our railroads. This 
represents 1144 motor trucks for every 
freight car on every railroad in the 
country. 

“It has been contended that the motor 
truck ‘pays its way,” Mr. Joyce con- 
tinues. “Of the highway users, the pri- 
vate motorist pays far more proportion- 
ately under the present gasoline tax than 
do the operators of motor trucks. On a 
ton-mileage basis, simple arithmetic 
makes it clear that in proportion to his 
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use of the roads the truck operator pays 
only 40 per cent as much as the owner of 
a Ford car... In each of our New Eng- 
land states, the motor truck for hire pays 
no more in fees or taxes than does the 
truck of the farmer or the business man. 
The hauler for hire in effect thus enjoys 
a ‘place of business’ without paying for 
it (or, to put it another way enjoys it at 
public expense), constituting a sort of 
‘squatter soverignity.’ ” 


So-called “for-hire” trucks appear to 
use the highways four times as much as 
owner operated trucks, it was shown by a 
recent Federal study, the article adds, 
quoting the results of the study which 
showed also that the 180,000 motor trucks 
which were checked constituted 16 per 
cent of the total volume of traffic on the 
highways. 

“Inconsistencies and consequent dis- 
crimination,” are quoted from figures pre- 
pared by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the taxes paid on 
motor trucks in each state. “The aver- 
age of $58 for the New England states 
compares with the average of $271.95 for 
all the states. The rates for... five of 
the six New England states are among 
the 13 very lowest. . .. It would appear 
clear again that the public at large, and 
the private motorist in New England, 
alike are paying too large a share of 
highway costs. 

“The subject is admittedly one which is 
still developing. The Boston & Maine has 


no disposition to interfere with the 
proper development of any _ transport 
agency that the public desires. We are 


sincere in this statement. We are using 
many trucks in our subsidiary service, and 
we shall be using many more before we 
are using any less. 

“With the pressing need for tax reduc- 
tion, federal, state and local; with the in- 
cenvenience to private motorists on con- 
gested highways caused by large trucks 
and by large trailers—constituting high- 
way trains; with the plight of the rail- 
roads growing out of the continuing and 
disturbing loss of rail business, and the 
consequent weakening of the railroads, 
the lessened basis for railroad tax con- 
tributions and lessened railroad employ- 
ment; with the figures already given on 
the tremendous increase in truck traffic, 
with all these things in mind, it is perti- 
nent to consider where the diversion of 
more and more cargo traffic from the 
rails to the highways will lead. It seems 
to be unquestioned that it will be only a 
short time before the increasing volume 
of truck traffic must cause the construc- 
tion of entirely new highways, with heav- 
ier construction of some present high- 
ways and extra widths of other high- 
ways .. 

“We do not ask the public to accept 
our statements here as final any more 
than we feel we should accept as final 
the statements on any other side of the 
problem. The basic facts need study and 
determination. . . 

“There has been no comprehensive 
study of the revolutionary conditions 
which have developed since ‘horse and 
wagon’ days, and we believe the private 
automobilist has common cause with the 
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railroad in obtaining a fair consideration 
of the various phases of the problem 
involved.” 


Postponement of Canned Goods Rates 
Asked 


The Southern Freight association and 
a number of shippers of canned goods in 
the South have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to postpone from 
January 4 to April 1 the effective date of 
a proposed revision of rates on canned 
goods in, to, and from the southern dis- 
trict, as to which the commission with- 
drew its suspension in a report dated 
November 3. The roads proposed to 
cancel commodity rates and to substitute 
rates based on 35 per cent of the first 
class rates. The shippers said that this 
included so many drastic increases that 
it would require many of them to resort 
to other means of transportation. 


Trains Combined for Economy 


The Columbine, which operates over the 
Chicago & North Western and the Union 
Pacific between Chicago and Denver, and 
the Gold Coast Limited, which operates 
over the North Western, the Union Pacific 
and the Southera Pacific between Chicago 
and San Francisco, are now being oper- 
ated as one train between Chicago and 
North Platte, Neb. as a measure of econ- 
omy. The unified train now leaves Chi- 
cago at 10:30 am. and is operated to 
North Platte. From that point on the 
cars are operated as two trains, the 
Columbine arriving in Denver and the 
Gold Coast Limited in San Francisco at 
the same times as formerly, 1:10 p.m. the 
next day and 8:10 a.m. the third day, re- 
spectively. Previously the Columbine left 
Chicago at 10:30 a.m. and the Gold Coast 
Limited at 2:30 p.m. Returning, the 
trains are combined at North Platte and 
operated as one train to Chicago where 
it arrives at 7:45 p.m., the former arrival 
time of the Columbine. Formerly the 
Gold Coast Limited arrived in Chicago 
at 4:30 p.m. 


Colby Advocates Less Regulation and 
Withdrawal of Subsidies 


“Government railroad regulation has 
grown so cumbersome as to threaten the 
collapse of the nation’s chief lines of 
transportation,” Bainbridge Colby, former 
Secretary of State, told the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Bar Association at its annual 
dinner on December 1. 

“It is clearly the gevernment’s duty to 
withdraw all subsidies from every means 
of transportation, prohibit unfair dis- 
crimination by any of them, and, at least 
for the period of the crisis through which 
we are passing, withdraw all other regu- 
lations from the railroads,” he continued. 
“The government has shown that it can- 
not help the railroads. Let them at least 
try to help themselves.” 

Mr. Colby’s address in part follows. 

“Railroad securities ought to be the 
most trustworthy and stable investment 
available to the public...... But as the 
result of harassment by excessive, unin- 
telligent and conflicting regulation, rail- 
road stocks and bonds have become high- 
ly speculative and dangerous for the 
employment of an investor’s savings. 
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“No matter how wedded one may be to 
regulation in theory, any realist knows 
that facts in the long run will over-ride 
theory. And regulation, as applied to 
railroads, has today grown so 
cumberous, so extended and so involved, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
itself cannot reduce it to rhyme or rea- 
son, while the railroads lie prostrate and 
comatose under rulings and decisions 
which the commission cannot explain and 
the railroads cannot understand. 

“The protection, theoretically afforded 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
is no longer felt or valued. 

“Commission regulation is the principal 
reason that the railways are now in so 
much worse condition than other major 
industries. Commission regulation is be- 
lieved by many to have broken down. 

“The competitive nature of the rail- 
roads’ business guarantees that it will not 
be without salutary restraints, and it may 
provide a regulation vastly superior to 
the discredited regulation by commission, 
which has brought the railways of the 
country to the present deplorable position. 

“Do not understand me as suggesting 
that all regulation should be lifted from 
the railroads. This is not practicable nor 
is it desirable. It would, however, be 
reasonable to remove a great part of the 
regulatory burden now resting on the 
railways, limiting it to a supervision of 
accounts, control over finance, safety regu- 
lations and discriminatory practices. 

“Other forms of transportation should 
be subjected to similar regulatory surveil- 
lance. In addition, the railways should 
be free to engage in various forms of 
transportation, just as other persons and 
corporations are now free to do. If this 
were permitted they would develop into 
all-around transportation agencies, capable 
of providing a co-ordinated service.” 


oe oe ee Beg 


Central Vermont To Organize 
Highway Subsidiary 


The Central Vermont has been author- 
ized by the Vermont Public Service Com- 
mission to organize the Central Vermont 
Transit Corporation for the purpose of 
operating motor trucks and buses in that 
state. 

The highway’ operating company, 
which will be organized in the immediate 
future, is to be a subsidiary of the Cent- 
mont Corporation, which latter is a sub- 
sidiary of the parent railway. 

A statement issued by Edmund Des- 
chenes, manager of the Central Vermont, 
comments upon the organization of the 
highway affiliate as follows: 


“The Central Vermont, in common with 
other rail carriers, believes it should be 
in the position to supplement its rail serv- 
ice by the use of trucks and buses when 
the occasion warrants and the public good 
requires, and it was with this idea in mind 
that our company asked for the certificate 
of public good. 

“We have not, as yet, made any decision 
as to what routes the proposed Central 
Vermont Transit Corporation buses of 
trucks will serve. Acting under authority 
of the Commission’s ruling, it is proposed 
to effect the organization of the Transit 
Corporation in the immediate future.” 
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To ECONOMIZE— 
MODERNIZE 


IGHT NOW offers an excellent opportunity for railroad 
men in general to ask themselves a few questions— 


We have a few in mind that we think quite pertinent— 
for instance— 


As the railroad business gets more and more competitive, 
should not the item, gain in net revenue, become more and 
more important when making capital expenditures? 


How much of the capital expenditures made by .our rail- 
roads during the past five years has contributed toward a gain 
in net revenue? 


Was the gain, if any, in each case, commensurate with the — 


amount expended? 


Of all the items bought by a railroad, are there many, if 
any, that offer greater opportunity for better service at lower 
costs than modern locomotives? 


And right in line with this last question, is it not a fact 
that practically all railroads today are using the best locomo- 
tives they own? 


Why? 
When business picks up and some of the older freight 
engines, with their insufficient capacity for high speed, are 


sent out ahead of the present day modern freight engine, 
what is going to happen? 


And will net earnings under such conditions pick up any- 
where commensurate with the pick up in gross earnings? 


And if not, why not? 


We believe that in the answers to the above questions 
there is much food for thought. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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B. & O. Counsel Assails |. C. C. 
Regulatory Policies 


When it valued the railway properties, 
if the Supreme Court of the United 
States is to be believed, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission flouted the instruc- 
tions of Congress and disregarded the 
law, John J. Cornwell, general counsel of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, held in an address 
delivered on December 1 before the Bar 
Association of Baltimore. In his search 
for influences responsible for this atti- 
tude on the part of the Commission, Mr. 
Cornwell proceeded to examine the trend 
of thought of individual commissioners 
as obtained from their unofficial utter- 
ances and in this connection turned his 
attention to the recent speech of Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman before the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cornwell stated that he would not 
attempt to dissect Commissioner East- 
man’s address but referred to those sec- 
tions in which the Commissioner ex- 
pressed his partiality to government own- 
ership of railroads. He called attention 
to the fact that Mr. Eastman had sug- 
gested that the time is not yet ripe for 
such federal control “But can it be,” Mr. 
Cornwell asked, “that Commissioner East- 
man would ripen the situation by another 
decade of starved regulation of the rail- 
roads; that he would wait until their 
value has been reduced to ten or five bil- 
lions of dollars, or until the security 
holders have been entirely ‘liquidated?’ 
Of course, that would ruin the millions of 
stockholders and bondholders and impair 
the forty-two million accounts in the sav- 
ings banks and the value of the sixty mil- 
lions of insurance policies outstanding, 
which are supported, in large part, by rail- 
way bonds. 

“Were Commissioner Eastman a private 
citizen his views would be of but passing 
interest, but as an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, they can but shock the 
country. Already his expressions have 
caused public utility and railroad securi- 
ties, it is believed, to depreciate in the 
hands of the holders to the extent of 
several billions of dollars. Such a thing 
could not, would not, happen anywhere 
else in the world. Certainly Russia 
would not stand for it. Stalin would not 
permit an official charged with the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing its system of 
state capitalism to continue his work if 
he went about the country proclaiming 
his personal opposition to the system he 
was administering. 

“Is it any wonder holders of railroad 
securities become alarmed for their fu- 
ture? Does not the power to regulate, 
even more than does the power to ‘tax, 
carry with it the power to destroy? 
Would you place on guard before your 
house a policeman who was an open ad- 
vocate of burglary? 

“Is it not human that men, in their 
official capacity, are unconsciously influ- 
enced by their fixed and conscientious 
views on questions they are called upon 
to consider? 

“Does Commissioner Eastman discern 


no impropriety in his publicly condemn- 
ing, even as a private citizen, a system 
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which, as a high public official, he is under 
oath to administer according to’ the law 
of the land? Now does he see nothing 
wrong in his advocating a different sys- 
tem from that under which he was ap- 
pointed? 

“The people of this country, through 
their President and Congress, renounced 
government ownership and operation of 
railroads in 1920 and thought they had 
made safe private ownership and oper- 
ation with the passage of the Transpor- 
tation Act. The decade that followed 
saw the railway systems rehabilitated and 
the public served more efficiently than 
ever before, ‘despite the growth of sub- 
sidized and unregulated competition and 
their failure to get what the law plainly 
said they should have.” 





Government Competition With 
the Express Companies 


It seems inconsistent that the 
Postmaster General should seek to 
add one-half cent per ounce to let- 
ter postage, (which, undoubtedly 
comes nearer paying its way than 
any other branch of the postal 
service) to cover losses on business - 
handled in competition with express 
companies, simply because the gov- 
ernment has a- letter-carrying mo- 
nopoly. Postmaster General Brown 
is quoted as saying: “The only prac- 
tical solution appears an increase in 
the rate of first-class mail, where 
the government has a monopoly 
and, therefore, would run no risk 
of driving business to competitors.” 

All of which makes one wonder 
what might happen to parcel post 
rates if the government succeeds in 
driving the express companies out 
of business, as it is evidently try- 
ing to do, 

The Postmaster General, also, is 
quoted as saying: “Express com- 
panies, for instance, handle mer- 
chandise, parcels and newspapers 
as rivals of the government.” One 
would infer from this statement 
that the postal department had al- 
ways been in the package-carrying 
business, and that the express com- 
panies had “butted in,” when, as a 
matter of fact, the express com- 
panies had been in the package- 
carrying business for more than 
half a century before the govern- 
ment inaugurated parcel post. 

It should be remembered that 
private capital is invested in rail- 
roads and express companies and 
yet, in effect, the government would 
practically confiscate their earnings 
by engaging in a highly competi- 
tive business and use its power to 
wring from the people in taxes 
enough to wipe out any deficit that 
may exist in its business operations 
and the people must pay, but they 
do not always know it. 


—From an Editorial in the 
(Mass.) Evening Record. 


Chelsea 
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Report From |. C. C. Awaited on 
Barge Cotton Rate 


The Secretary of War, Patrick | 
Hurley, is having a new experience in his 
capacity as arbiter of the cotton freight 
rate structure of the United States. Mr. 
Hurley was called upon, presumably by 
the President, about six weeks ago, as 
head of the department of the government 
that includes the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration within its jurisdiction, to decide 
whether the federal barge line should be 
allowed to reduce its rate on cotton from 
Memphis to New Orleans to $1 a bale 
for high-density bales and $1.25 for 
standard density bales, when tendered to 
the barge line in lots of 2,000 bales as a 
minimum. The rates were suspended by 
the acting Secretary of War, F. H. Payne, 
on October 16, since which time Secretary 
Hurley has received two advisory re- 
ports on the subject to aid him in his 
decision as to whether the suspension 
shall be continued or the rates put into 
effect. One was a report as to the facts 
by Nuel D. Belnap, of a law firm that 
often acts as counsel for the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, and the other 
was a recommendation by the advisory 
board of the corporation. Later Secre- 
tary Hurley announced that he had called 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to aid him in reaching a decision, as he 
had found that the War Department is 
not especially equipped with the necessary 
rate information. He said he expected a 
report from the commission shortly, but 
so far as can be learned at the commis- 
sion’s offices the War Department has not 
yet asked any questions that would lead 
it to undertake the preparation of any 
very comprehensive report. 

Meanwhile the period in which cotton 
is usually shipped in volume is passing 
and, according to reports from New 
Orleans, a large amount of cotton that 
had been trucked to the river points in 
anticipation of the low barge-line rate has 
been moving on independent barges at 
rates not quite so low as those proposed 
by the government line. 

Secretary Hurley said once that he had 
asked the commission to give him a re- 
pert as to “the facts” as to the effect of 
the proposed reduction on other cotton 
rates prescribed by the commission and 
on variously located producers and mar- 
kets. On another occasion he said he had 
asked the commission for “the truth”, 
saying he did not want to create a small 
situation that might affect a much greater 
one. Later he said he had asked the com- 
mission to inform him what would be a 
fair rate under the law. He said that 
Congress had laid down a policy to 
“foster and preserve in full vigor both 
rail and water transportation” which re- 
quirement had complicated the situation 
very much. Also, he said “the fight is 
essentially between rail and truck, so that 
when it came to a question of rates we 
had to appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make available the facts.” 
It took the commission some years to 
ascertain and promulgate the facts to its 
satisfaction as to the rail rates which 
would be affected by the barge line cot- 
ton rate. 
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HERE is no substitute for unvarying quality in signal bond 
construction. And—so—the Northern Pacific—like other 


TI ¢ : RZ WE L D leading railroads—depends 100% on Tigerweld Signal 
Bonds for the efficient operation of its signal equipment. 

e 4 U ¢ TYP F Experience proves that these Bonds — either in the single or 
duplex type — offer flexibility and low cost—and withstand 
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severe mechanical abuse and have a low resistance that 


adds greatly to the safety of the track circuit. You are in- 
vited to write for further information. 
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Along the right-of-way of the Northern Pacific. 
This view shows the application of 
Tigerweld Signal Bonds ‘ 
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Western Executives Not to Act Until 
Brotherhoods Meet 


At a meeting of the executives of the 
western railways at Chicago on Novem- 
ber 30, it was decided that no action will 
be taken by these railways regarding 
wages until after representatives of the 
brotherhoods meet at Chicago on Decem- 
ber 8 to consider the carriers’ proposal 
that the employees accept a voluntary re- 
duction of 10 per cent in wages for one 
year. It was also agreed that in the event 
that the brotherhoods refuse to reduce 
wages voluntarily, the railways will be 
forced to post notices of intention to 
abrogate their contracts and move to 
bring about wage reductions through ave- 
nues prescribed by law. The executives 
also considered the brotherhoods’ pro- 
posal for a six-hour day but deferred 
action until after December 8. 

In the meantime several western rail- 
roads have undertaken separate negotia- 
tions direct with their employees. A 
voluntary minimum reduction of 15 per 
cent in pay was asked of approximately 
30,000 organized employees of the Chicago 
& North Western through 18 general 
chairmen by President Sargent on Novem- 
ber 30, following earlier requests of 10 
per cent made to the employees of their 
respective roads by the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific, the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the New York Central. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy has announced a 
salary reduction of from 10 to 20 per 
cent, affecting unorganized employees 
who receive $3,600 a year or more. In 
its plea to reduce wages, the North West- 
ern cited general conditions, the drought, 
the grasshopper plague and the condi- 
tion of the farmer, all of which are re- 
flected in the earnings of the railroad. 
The letter submitted by the North West- 
ern to the employees and outlining the 
proposal also declared that the reduc- 
tion would not be lengthy and suggested 
that readjustment in the pay scale would 
follow improving trends in business. It 
asked the chairmen to give prompt con- 
sideration to the request. 


Supreme Court Reverses Ohio County 
Court 


A section laborer helping to cut steel 
rails with a cold chisel, wearing no 
goggles, was struck by a steel chip and 
one of his eyes was destroyed. He was 
an experienced workman, who knew the 
danger, and the value of goggles, which 
he had previously worn. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in an action under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, reversed a 
judgment for the plaintiff by the Court 
of Appeals of Pike County, Ohio (of 
which the State Supreme Court had de- 
nied a review) holding that the plaintiff’s 
injury resulted from the ordinary haz- 
ards of his employment, which he fully 
understood and voluntarily assumed. 

The obligations of the parties depend 
upon the act and applicable principles of 
common law as interpreted and applied 
by the United States Supreme Court; 
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this in all courts, Federal and State.— 
Chesapeake & Ohio v. Kuhn, Opinion by 
Mr. Justice McReynolds. November 23, 
1931. 


St. Louis Shippers Ask 


Changes in Rate Laws 
(Continued from page 875) 


After citations of unsatisfactory con- 


ditions brought about by mileage rates 
the resolution sets forth that “the num- 
erous rate investigations and general re- 
adjustments of freight rates upon mile- 
age bases are caused primarily (1) by 
the inability of the railroads, in numer- 
ous instances, to obtain relief from the 
long-and-short haul provision of section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act; (2) 
by the present interpretation and admin- 
istration of paragraph (1) of section 3 
ot the Act pertaining to undue prejudice 
and preference ..... and (3) by that 
portion of the so-called Hoch-Smith Res- 
olution in which Congress directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
a thorough investigation of the rate 
structure together with such readjust- 
ments as the commission thinks are nec- 
essary, and which investigation has been 
under way for several years past with 
much chaos and confusion in industry. 

The latter, the Association would have 
repealed. Because the inability of the 
railroads to obtain fourth section relief 
in numerous instances prevents them 
from meeting competition and also from 
permitting industries served by them to 
meet competition, the association favors 
a liberalization of section 4 by the sub- 
stitution of an amended paragraph (1). 
The suggested amendments would restore 
the phrase “under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions” in the pro- 
hibition against the carriers’ receiving 
greater compensation for a shorter than 
for a longer distance and omit the fol- 
lowing: But in exercising the authority 
conferred upon’ it inthis proviso the 
Commission shall not permit the estab- 
lishment of any charge to or from the 
more distant point that is not reasonably 
compensatory for the service performed ; 
and if a circuitous rail line or route is, 
kecause of such circuity, granted author- 
ity to meet the charges of a more direct 
line or ‘route to or from competitive 
points and to maintain higher charges to 
or from intermediate points on its line, 
the authority shall not include interme- 
diate points as to which the haul of the 
petitioning line or route is not longer 
than that of the direct line or route be- 
tween the competitive points; and no 
such authorization shall be granted on 
account of merely potential water compe- 
tition not actually in existence.” 

To paragraph (1) of section 3 the as- 
sociation would add “Provided that no 
common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this Act shall be found guilty of un- 
due prejudice and/or undue preference 
unless it can put an end to the discrimi- 
nation by its own act.” 
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Eastern and Western Class Rates ir: 
Effect 

General revisions of class rates in east- 
ern and western trunk line territories and 
interterritorial rates published by the rail- 
roads in compliance with orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission follow- 
ing investigations extending over a period 
ot years became effective on December 3, 
with the exception of parts of the sched- 
ules which were suspended by the com- 


‘mission on December 2 for seven months 


for further investigation. The rates were 
prescribed by the commission in reports 
issued over a year ago but were not made 
effective until the commission issued or- 
ders requiring that the rates be established 
‘by December 3. The commission has in- 
sisted that its revisions on the whole will 
bring about increases in revenue, originally 
estimated at $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 for 
western roads and from $20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 for the eastern roads, but the 
railroads have declared these estimates to 
be optimistic and have repeatedly sought 
to have the commission reconsider the 
rates. The eastern roads said that the net 
effect of the revision would be to reduce 
their revenues since the increases are 
largely on short-haul traffic on which 
truck competition is encountered while the 
reductions are on the long-haul traffic and 
the classes of freight which move in 
greatest volume. 


Mississippi Road Bonds Likened to Fog 
Over Real Property 

Mississippi’s $70,000,000, of ‘road dis- 
trict bonds rest like a fog over the.real 
property of the State, constituting a lien 
more onerous than a mortgage, says J. N. 
Flowers, general counsel of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern in an article appear- 
ing in the November issue of ‘the Mis- 
sissippi Law Journal. 

“These bonds” Mr. Flowers continues 
“call for $3,500,000 in interest annually 
and about $3,000,000 of principal, making 
an annual total at this time of about 
$6,500,000. .... One class has used and 
consumed the roads; another class must 
pay the bonds. One class gets the bene- 
fits; another class carries the burden. 

“The State can no more afford to fur- 
nish free highways, constructed at public 
expense, than it can afford to furnish free 
the vehicles themselves, or provide each 
mechanic with a kit of tools, or each 
farmer with mules and plows, or pay one- 
half of the merchant’s losses, or build 
his plant for the manufacturer, or buy 
his printing outfit fur the newspaper 
man.” 

Asserting in conclusion that “property 
owners carrying the burden ought at 
least to see that their sacrifice is not in 
vain,” Mr. Flowers proposes the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That it is the duty of the State to take 
such measures as will protect its highways from 
undue injury. ; 

hat it should charge for the privilege o! 
using its highways as nearly as may be pos 
sible in proportion to the amount of damage 
that a given vehicle does these highways, the 
amount which the requirements of that vehicle 
caused to be spent on the highways, and the 


costs attendant upon the necessary regulation 
and enforcement as to safety, etc. 
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LURAL in number, because no one material 
| could combine and reconcile the properties of 
all. Each grade possesses singular virtues for 
particular uses. Recommended with discrimi- 
nation according as one or another of these alloys is best 
suited to the specific requirements of the inquirer. Cor- 
respondence is invited by the five subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Corporation named below— 
each with respect to the forms of steel that it produces. 
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AMERICAN SHEET Ano TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Sheets and Light Plates 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago 
Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Pipe and Tubular Products 
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Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, Russ Building, San Francisco 


d Pace Export Distributors: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 30 Church Street, New York City 



















USS Chromium- Nickel Alloy Steel 7 
under licenses of the Chemical Foundati 
New York; and of Fried. Krupp A 


©ypical Uses: 
gq AUTOMOTIVE and AERONAUTIC 
radiator shells, hub caps, lamps, bumpers, m 

ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airpla 
parts and instruments. 

@q MANUFACTURING and INDUSTRIAL 
Machinery and furnace parts, dampers, fans, preleaters, 
pumps, conveyors, turbine blades, nozzles, p 

and machinery specialties. 

gq CHEMICAL—Vats, tanks, stills, digester 
densers, retorts, paper and pulp manufacturing 

ment, circulation systems, and laboratory apparatus 

gq OIL REFINING— Bubble caps, still tubes 
ings, heat exchangers, ducts, containers, tanks, agitat 
and other refining equipment. 


g FOOD HANDLING — Pasteurizers, ta 


hospital and hotel kitchen equipment, restaurant fixtu 
cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery ar 
accessories, ice cream and milk containers and uten: 
q ARCHITECTURAL — Structural members a 


supports, hinges and hardware, decorative metal em 
lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, 
panels, and ornamental work, 

@ HOME APPLIANCES— Kitchen eq 
cooking and canning utensils, furniture, cabin 

trical appliances, sinks, plumbing fittings, stoves, ra 

and tableware. 

q MISCELLANEOUS — Packing hous ! 
ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, 
humidors, handles, hooks, trays, golf clubs, skates, switch 
boards, metallic mirrors, laundry machinery, tank 
railway car parts and fittings, and many other 5 
beauty and resistance to corrosion are important factor 
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3. That the wear upon the highways is the 
same whether a given vehicle is privately oper- 
ated for hire. 

4. That operators making an extraordinary use 
of these “special facilities’ may be required to 
pay a reasonable compensation for the privileges 
enjoyed, regardless of whether they are engaged 
in domestic or interstate commerce. 


Annual Dinner Transportation Club 
of Louisville 


W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville 
& Nashville, and H. G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institute, will be 
the principal speakers at the nineteenth 
annual dinner of the Transportation Club 
of Louisville, Ky., to be held in that city 
on December 9. 


International Limited, 48.4 M.P.H. 


The International Limited, fast train 
of the Canadian National between Mon- 
treal and Chicago, is now scheduled 
through between these cities, 848 miles, 
in 17 hours, 30 minutes; or at an average 
of 48.4 miles an hour. This rate is said 
to be faster than that of any other train 
between the Atlantic Seaboard and Chi- 
cago. The average of 48.4 includes a 
rate of 55.66 between Montreal and Tor- 
onto, 334 miles, and one of 44.7 between 
Toronto and Chicago. 


Class Rates From Arizona Found 
Reasonable 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed a complaint filed by the 
Arizona Corporation Commission which 
had attacked the all-rail class rates be- 
tween points in Arizona and southern 
New Mexico and eastern points, finding 
that the rates were not measurably un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
commission, however, will expect the 
roads to grade down the rates to and 
from points beyond El Paso so as to shade 
by reasonable degrees into the present 
adjustment. 


Joint Technical Meeting to Discuss 
Research 


The subject of railway laboratory test- 
ing and research in the solution of both 
mechanical and engineering-department 
problems is scheduled for consideration 
at a joint meeting of the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers, the Western Railway 
Club, and the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Chicago section, on 
Monday evening, December 14, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The principal 
speaker will be C. T. Ripley, chief me- 
chanical engineer, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. Mr. Ripley’s announced sub- 
ject is “The Organization, Accomplish- 
ments and Possibilities of Railway Re- 
search Engineering.” 


Eastern Demurrage and Storage 
Bureau 


The Department of Demurrage Super- 
vision, of the Transportation Division, 
American Railway Association, 30 Vesey 
Street, New York City, which covers the 
Trunk line and Central Freight Associa- 
tion territories (excluding the New Eng- 
land states) has been reorganized, with 
the title “Eastern Demurrage and Stor- 
age Bureau.” The office continues under 
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the same management, but under the 
supervision of an executive committee 
composed entirely of member roads. 
Heretofore the management has been 
supervised by the general committee, 
Transportation Division, which included 
many members outside the territory for 
which the bureau acts. 


Worms Will Turn 

Commenting upon the unanimous action 
of the Mohawk Valley (N. Y.) Towns 
Association calling upon its executive 
committee to support legislation to regu- 
late and increase the taxation of com- 
mercial highway transport, the Wall 
Street Journal says: 

“From the emphasis here placed upon 


taxation it may be surmised that the~ 


Mohawk Valley Association is concerned 
over the question whether commercial ve- 
hicles on the highways are receiving too 
much for the taxes they now pay. The 
question is a highly pertinent one and is 
not answered by the standing contention 
of the automotive industry that motor ve- 
hicles pay in total taxation the whole 
cost of supporting the public roads. Sup- 
posing that to be true, the fact still re- 
mains that for their tax payments they 
get their “way and structures,” whereas 
the railroads are heavily taxed and still 
must provide and maintain their own 
roadbed and rails. 

“Slowly but surely the tax-paying 
worms are turning, with at least the in- 
tention of findirg out what is being done 
to them.” 


Parcel Post Hearings Concluded 


Hearings on the application of the 
Postmaster General for the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
a general revision of parcel post rates 
intended to wipe out the estimated de- 
ficit of $15,000,000 a year in the parcel 
post service were concluded before Com- 
missioner Tate and Examiner Mullen on 
November 28. Hearings were begun’ in 
the Spring but were postponed in May 
to enable the National Industrial Traffic 
League and other representatives of pro- 
testing shippers to make a statistical 
study of the effect of the proposed rates 
on traffic and to examine the cost ap- 
portionment system on which the post- 
office department estimated the parcel 
post deficit. 

This study was put in evidence by 
R. W. Fletcher, a consulting accountant, 
who made a new cost apportionment 
estimate indicating that the department 
had understated its revenues attributable 
to the parcel post by $7,750,000 and had 
overstated its expenses attributable to 
that service by some $44,000,000. Vigor- 
ous objection to the introduction of this 
evidence was made by counsel for the 
department, but Commissioner Tate al- 
lowed it to be received. A conference 
will be held in his office on December 9 
to consider whether there shall be a 
proposed report in the case. The de- 
partment’s proposed revision would in- 
crease the rates for the shorter hauls and 
smaller packages but would reduce those 
for the longer hauls and larger packages. 
The increases were opposed by repre- 
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sentatives of the shippers and the de- 
creases were opposed by the Railway 
Express Agency. 


Railroad Employees Organize League 
Two hundred employees of the Nash- 


.ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis organized 


an association to be known as the Ten- 
nessee Railroad Employees’ and Citizens’ 
League at a meeting in Nashville, Tenn. 
on November 24. The membership of 
the league will be drawn from the ranks 
of railroad men residing in Tennessee 
and members of their families. Inter- 
ested citizens, in sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the organization, may upon re- 
quest be taken into the league as honorary 
members. The league is a non-profit or- 
ganization created for the purpose of in- 
creasing the traffic of the Tennessee rail- 
roads; to influence, in every legitimate 
way, public opinion to a realization of 
the economic advantages of railroad 
transportation in the life of the com- 
munities they serve; to take active steps 
to secure fair play for railroads; and to 
promote those things which mutually 
benefit railroad employees and the com- 
panies from which they obtain their live- 
lihood. Officers elected are as follows: 
President, John L. Curran; vice-president, 
J. W. Weiler; and secretary-treasurer, 
M. W. Washburn, 929 Broad street, Nash- 
ville. 

A similar organization has been formed 
in Virginia under the name of the Vir- 
ginia Railroad Workers’ and Taxpayers’ 
Association for the purpose of co-ordinat- 
ing the work of local associations in that 
State. H. H. Parker, president of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Railroad Employees’ 
and Taxpayers’ Association has also been 
elected president of the State association. 


Short Lines Urge Relief Legislation 


Declaring that the financial integrity 
of the railroads is “so menaced in the 
present unprecedented depression that a 
continuation of adequate railway service 
without some governmental assistance is 
clearly impossible” and that the short 
lines are particularly affected, a delega- 
tion of twenty-two representatives of 
the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation called on President Hoover on 
November 25 to urge a comprehensive 
program of railway relief. The delega- 
tion was headed by Bird M. Robinson, 
president of the association, and the pro- 
gram outlined was that included in reso- 
lutions adopted at its annual meeting at 
Louisville, Ky., on October 14. 

The President was requested to con- 
sider, as a part of any plan he may have 
in mind for rehabilitating the credit of 
the railways, recommendations that Con- 
gress, aS an emergency measure, enact 
a law along the lines of Section 210 of 
the transportation act of 1920 which pro- 
vided for a revolving fund of $300,000,000 
from which loans were made to railroads 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; that the recapture clause be re- 
pealed with a provision for the return of 
any funds already collected under it; 
and that highway and water transporta- 
tion, including that of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, be placed under the 
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regulation of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission in the same manner that 
rail carriers are now regulated. 

The resolutions also said that the short 
lines are suffering more acutely than the 
larger roads from automobile competi- 
tion and that they, as a class, originate 
more than one-fifth of the railroad 
freight traffic of the country and there- 
fore are indispensable not only to the 
localities they serve but as feeders to the 
major carriers. It was also stated that 
in most instances the stocks and bonds 
of short line railroads are owned by 
people local to the territory served “who 
are most seriously affected by the decline 
in business of these short lines, as well 
as the general commercial and industrial 
depression.” 

In addition to presenting the resolu- 
tion the short line officers discussed the 
general situation with President Hoover 
for approximately half an hour. Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, had also discussed the railroad 
situation with the President at breakfast 
that day. 

The short lines are especially affected 
by the recapture clause because the com- 
mission’s recapture work, at least so far 
as completed reports are concerned, has 
been concentrated largely on the short 
lines which present less complicated 
problems than those of the larger roads, 
and the commission has issued many 
reports finding recapturable excess on 
short lines for one or more exceptional 
vears although deficits were experienced 
.in many other years and in some in- 
stances the lines had been abandoned be- 
fore the commission got around to ascer- 
taining the recapturable amounts. 


Association Formed to Support Fifth 
Eastern System 


Railroads, chambers of commerce and 
others interested are being invited to be- 
come members of the Fifth Eastern 
Trunk Line Association, Inc., which has 
been organized to oppose before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the ap- 
plication for a modification of the com- 
mission’s consolidation plan to provide 
for a four-system grouping of the east- 
tern railroads and to advocate the five- 
system grouping, of the commission’s 
plan which provides for a fifth eastern 
system to be built up around the Wabash, 
Norfolk & Western and Seaboard Air 
Line. Circular letters announcing the 
plan of the association have been sent 
out by Alan H. Andrews, as secretary, 
stating that Frederick I. Cox, formerly 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has been elected chairman 
of the association and that it will ask 
‘eave to intervene in the proceedings be- 
fore the commission now set for hearing 
on January 6. 

It is stated that the association will be 
organized to present the necessary data 
to the commission indicating the necessity 
for the preservation of the plan for the 
fifth system and that if the commission 
should approve the four-system plan it 
will forever bar from the towns, cities 


and districts located on the fifth-system 
lines an opportunity to some of ever 
being located on any trunk line and to 
others the advantages of additional trunk 
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line facilities. The address of Mr. Cox’s 
office in Washington is given as the ad- 
dress of the association. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next vr regular meetinys and places of 
meetings. 

Arr Brake AssociaTion—T. L. Burton, Room 

5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 

York City. 

ALLIED Raitway Supprty Association.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 35. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. ‘Lo meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Kailway Gen- 
eral Fouremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Assuciatiuon. 

AMERICAN AsSOCIATION OF FreIGHT TRraFFIC 
Orricers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMEKICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN AvsSUCIATION OF KaiLroaD SUPERIN- 
TENVENTS.—bF,. O. Whiteman, Room suv, 
1017 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Next meet- 
ing, June 14- 16, 1932, Detroit, Mich. An- 
nual meeting. 

AMERICAN ASSUCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dining Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. l. & L. R. 
R., 836 Federal St., Chicago. 


Amegican Exectric RartLway ASSOCcIATION.— 
oa C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 
ork 


American RatLway ASSOCIATION. x J. Forster, 
3U Vesey St., New York, 
Division 1.—Operating. — % co Caviston, 30 


Vesey St., New York, 

Freight Station Pw Sy vig SE Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad. 
Chicago. 


Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 3U Vesey St., New York, 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
Du, wew York, 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
Du, New Lurk. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Division 11.—Transportation.—G. W. Covert, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division III.—Traftfic—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 

Division 1V.--Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, March 15-16, 1932, Palmer House, 
Chicago. No exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association at 1932 meeting. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 

Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, March 15-16, 1932, Palmer 


House, Chicago. 
Electrical Section—E. H. Fritch, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 
Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.- -W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Division I1.—Freight Claims.—Lewis Pil- 
cher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
Campbell, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 17th and 
. Sts.. N. W., Washington, A 
AMERICAN RarLway Brivce anp Buitpinc Asso- 
cration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next conven- 
tion, October 18-20, 1932, Toronto, Ont. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association. 
AMERICAN Rattway DEvELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Large, Gen. Agri.. Agt., I. & 
P. Ry. ” “Chicago, tll. Annual meeting, June 
15-17, 1932, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


American RAILway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, March 15-16, 1932, Palmer 
House, Chicago. No exhibit by National 
Railway Appliances Association at 1932 
meeting. 

American Rartway Macazine Epitors Assocta- 
TION.—Miss E. Kramer, M-K-T Employes 
Magazine. St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 


April, 1932, San Antonio, Tex. 
AMERICAN RatLway Toot Foremen’s Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 


R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Exhibit 
by Supply Association of the American Rail- 
way Tool Foremen’s Association.—E. E. 
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Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. 

Chntuon St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE KaILRoap ASSOCIATION.— 
Rk. k. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Paul D. Mallay, Johns- 
— Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New 

ork. 

AMERicaAaN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 

. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, b. C. Next meeting, January 
26-28, 1932, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, M~. 

ASsociaTION OF RaiLway Craim Acents.—H,. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual con- 
vention, May 18-20, 1932, Louisville, Ky. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. . ?_o?o C. & N. W., Room 
411, C. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Relivey ge R.. Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

AssociaTION OF RatLway Executives.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Brivcz and Buitpinc Suprry Men’s Associa- 
tion.—S. A. Baber, High Grade Manutac 
turing Co., 10418 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 

hio. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

CanwapDIAN Rarttway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 2276 


Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in_ each 
month, except June, July and August. 


Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Carn DeEprarTMENT OrrFicers AssociaTion.—A. §S. 
Sternberg, M. C. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. 

Carn Foremen’s AssociaTION oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July, and August, Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Can ForeMeEn’s ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, 2nd 
Monday of eacn month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

Carn Foremen’s AssociaTION oF St. Lours, Mo. 
—F. . Wiegman, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except July and August, Ameri- 
can Hotel ‘Annex, 6th and Market Sts., St. 


Louis, Mo. 

CentraL Rattway Crus or Burrato.—tT. J. 
O’Donnell, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 


2nd Thursday each month, except June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cimctnnatr Rattway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, 453 
6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings 2nd 
Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, O. 


Creveranp Raitway Crus.—F. L._ Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, second onday each month, except 


June, July, August, Auditorium, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen’s Building, West 9th 
St., and Superior Ave., Cleveland. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssocraT1on.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWwAy 
Egypt, January 10-16, 1933. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILway Fue. Assocration.—C. 
T. Winkless, Room 700 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL ForeMEN’s 
AssocraTIOon.—Wm., Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borer Maxkers Assocration.—A. F, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

Master Car Burtpers’ and Supervisors’ Asso 
cration.—(See Car Department Officers’ 
Association.) 

NaTIonaL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual conven- 
tion, 1932, Hot Springs, Ark. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RatLroap Tre Pro 
DUCERS.—Roy Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NaTionat Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Annual meeting, March 14, 1932, 
1014 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. No 
exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention in 1932. 


Concress.—Cairo, 


NatronaL SaFety Councit.—Steam Railroad 
Section: J. L. Walsh, (Honorary vice-chair- 
man), Supt. Safety, M.-K.-T. R. R., Dallas, 
Tex. 


New Encranp Rariroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Rattroap Crus.—D. I. McKay, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meetings, 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Pactric Rattway Crus.—W. S. Woltner. P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rartway AccounTinGc Orricers’ ASSOCIATION.-« 
E. R. Woodson, 1124 Woodward Building. 
Washington, D. C. Next convention, 1932, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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RON BOILER TUBES have been standard on many roads 
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The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company 
of Birdsboro; Penna., has manufactured and is pre- 
pered to supply under Toncen license, copper- 
molybdenum castings for the locomotive. 


due to their superior corrosion resistance and despite 
other draw-backs. 


Now, in tubes of Toncan Iron the old disadvantages dis- 


appear, while corrosion-resistance is still further improved. 


There are no seams in a Toncan Iron boiler tube. More- 
over working and welding are easy and leave the corro- 
sion-resisting properties of the metal unaffected. Toncan 
Iron is uniform in composition and free from the uncer- 


tainties of slag spots and seams. 


Judged from any view-point, Toncan Iron is the ideal 


boiler tube. Performance records prove its economy. 
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Rattway Business Association.—Frank W 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Rattway Cuius or Pittspurcu.—J.. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., Regu. 
lar meetings, 4th ursday in each month 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway ExectricaL Suppty MANUFACTURERS 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Frre Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Sr Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Baltimore. 

d 

Rattway Suppty MANvUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
— . Conway, 1841 Oliver Bldg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical hivision. 
Purchases and Stores Division and Moto: 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RaILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and Tele 
phone Section of A A. Division 1 

RatLway TREASURY y a. F ASSOCIATION. — 
L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso 
ci1aTION. — T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Next convention, September 20-22, 1932, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Exhibit by Track 
Supply Association. 

St. Louris Rartway C.ius.—B. W. Frauenthal 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 

S1cnaL AppLiaNce AssociaTion.—F. W. d 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January. 
March, May, July, September and November. 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car Service Orr 
as. G. Parks, A. B. & C. Ry., Atlanta, 
sa. 

Suppty Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville. 
Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip 
ment Painting Section. 

Toronto Rartway Crius.—J. A. Murphy, 1405 
Canadian National Express Building, Toronto 
2, Regular meetings 1st Monday of each 


month, except June, July and August, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Track Suppry Association.—L. C. Ryan, Ox 


weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. — 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland, 0. 
Western Rattway Crvus.—J. H. Nash, Drt- 
Steam Valve Sales Corp., 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings 3rd Monday 
each month, except June, July, August and 
September, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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A Hint to Wise Travelers 


The Committee on Education of the Safety Sec- 
tion, American Railway Association, addresses its 
December “‘lecture’’ not to railroad officers and 
employees, but to the public; and it is in the shape 
of a large colored poster (Poster No. 102) show- 
ing a Christmas tree, bedecked with jewels; not 
an exhortation to improve the safety record, but 
a call to note the improvement already accom- 
plished. The poster shows the tree in green, 


with lettering of red. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe ALASKA RAILROAD is asking for 
bids on 10 Hart convertible ballast cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity. 


MOTOR COACHES 


THE FonpDA, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE 
has ordered three Mack, model BG, mo- 
tor coach chassis. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE INDIANA HARBOR BELT has ordered 
325 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at Melrose Park, IIll., from the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co. 


THE JouHnspury & LAKE CHAM- 
PLAIN has ordered 270 tons of steel for 
rebuilding bridge 93 at Sheldon, Vt., from 
the McClintic-Marshall Corporation. 


THE Lone Istanp has placed an order 
through Foley Bros., the contractors, for 
250 tons of steel with the American 
3ridge Company for construction work 
on a bridge at Floral Park, L. I. 


Supply Trade 





Boyd Fisher of New York has been 
appointed general manager of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, effective Decem- 
ber 15, succeeding Ernest F. DuBrul 
resigned. 


William McConway, Jr., president of 
The McConway & Torley Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces the sale of 
the business and good will of that com- 
pany to Donald Symington and associates 
of Baltimore, Md. The McConway & 
Torley Company was founded by the 
late William McConway in 1868. The 
business will be continued in Pittsburgh 
by the new interests under the name of 
The McConway & Torley Corporation 
with Donald Symington as president, 
but with no material changes in existing 
personnel, 


Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, 
a new company with headquarters 
at 191 West Tenth street, New 
York City, has been organized by Dr. H. 
H. Sheldon, H. A. Morse, L. W. Hutch- 
ins and Dr. W. H. Easton, to provide 
service for facilitating the marketing of 
industrial products. The company will 
also furnish manufacturers with a com- 


plete sales research, advertising and 
publicity service. Dr. Sheldon is chair- 
man of the physics department of 


Washington Square College, New York 
University; Mr. Morse is president of 
H. A. Morse, Inc., industrial advertising 
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and marketing counsel; Mr. Hutchins is 
director of public relations for the Swann 
chemical companies, and Dr. Easton was 
for many years with the advertising de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, at New 
York. 


OBITUARY 


James F. Prendergast, president an 
treasurer of the Prendergast Company, 
Marion, Ohio, for many years engaged in 
supplying hardwood lumber to railroads 
in the United States, died on November 
15 at his home in Marion, at the age of 


68. 


Construction 





ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA Fe—A 
contract has been awarded to Robert E. 
McKee, El Paso, Tex., for the construc- 
tion of a steam power plant at Needles, 
Cal., to serve this company’s mechanical 
and other facilities at that point. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0.—This road has let 
to the Langhorne & Langhorne Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., a contract amount- 
ing to $57,500 for the extension of two 
yard tracks at Raleigh, W. Va. A con- 
tract has also been awarded to K. E. Reed 


& Company, Charleston, W. Va., for the 
extension, from 90 ft. to 130 ft., of five 
stalls in the roundhouse at Peru, Ind., at 


an approximate cost of $27,700. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Contracts 
for the construction of substructures for 
highway subways to carry the tracks of this 
company over United States Highway No. 
141 near Fox Point, Wis., and _ over 
Highway No. 10 near Appleton, Wis., 
have been awarded to S. G. Cool, Chi- 
cago. 


SouTHERN Paciric—A contract for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete and 
steel highway subway at San Jose, Cal., 
at a cost of about $130,000, has been 
awarded to Robert E. McKee, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


WasBAsH.—A contract has been awarded 
to the Industrial Construction Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., for the construction of a 
reinforced concrete subway to carry West 
Florissant avenue, Jennings, Mo., under 
the tracks of this company, at a cost of 
about $25,000. 





THE StIxtH Wortp Moror TRANSPORT 
CONGRESS, sponsored by the International 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
will be held in Paris in June, 1932, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Subjects which have 
consideration include, 
Coordination Problem” 
Counteracting the Universal Upward 
Trend in Motor Vehicle Taxation.” 
Problems of highway finance will also 
be discussed at the Congress. 


been scheduled for 
“The Rail-Motor 
and “Plans for 
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Financial 





ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorRTHERN.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to is- 
sue $160,000 of prior lien mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds to be pledged and repledged as 
security for short term notes. 


Ax.ton.—Insull Withdraws Director Ap- 
plication —Samuel Insull, of Chicago, has 
withdrawn his application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to serve as director of this company 
while also holding the position of chair- 
man of the board of the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland, after having been advised by 
Director Sweet of the commission’s 
Bureau of Finance that he would recom- 
mend denial of the application because 
of competition between the two carriers. 


CENTRAL OF ARKANSAS.—Final Recapb- 
ture Report—This company has contrib- 
uted $2,064 to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s recapture fund, without fil- 
ing a protest against the tentative recap- 
ture report in which it was found that 
it had earned excess income for the years 
1922, 1923, 1925 and 1926. The commis- 
sion has now made the tentative report 
final. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Notes.— 
This company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
‘$16,000 of general mortgage 414 per cent 
bonds and $19,089,000 of first mortgage 
bonds as collateral for short-term notes. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Equip- 
ment Trust—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to assume obligation and liability for 
$195,000 of its equipment trust of 1929 
series Y 4% per cent certificates, to be 
pledged as collateral security for short 
term notes. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric.—De- 
fers Action on Preferred—The directors 
of this company have deferred action on 
the semi-annual dividend of $3 on its 6 
per cent preferred stock and of $3.50 on 
its 7 per cent preferred, due at this time. 
Both issues are cumulative at $5 per year. 
Chairman Hayden explained that “the best 
dividend that could be paid to preferred 
stockholders at this time is to keep the 
company in strong financial position. Pend- 
ing the completion of negotiations for in- 
creased rates and decreases in wages, it 
seems the part of wisdom to conserve the 
company’s cash position.” 


Erte.—Notes——This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to pledge $12,000,000 
of first consolidated mortgage general 
lien 4 per cent bonds as collateral for 
short term notes to meet its nearby re- 
quirements. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Rep LAKE & MANITOBA.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 


RAILWAY AGE 


to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon its entire line 


from Redby, Minn., to Bemidgi, 33 miles. 


Missourr Paciric.—Control of Doni- 
phan, Kensett & Searcy.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to acquire control of the Doni- 
phan, Kensett & Searcy by purchase of 
its capital stock. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
pledge $4,500,000 of refunding mortgage 
4% per cent bonds, heretofore authorized 
to be authenticated and delivered, as col- 
lateral for short term notes. 


NorRTHERN ALABAMA.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a 
branch line extending from a connection 
with the Southern at Riverton Jct., Ala., 
northward to Riverton, 10.9 miles. 


Om FIELpDs SHort Line.—Recapture 
Report—tThe Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has made final, in the absence of 
a protest, its tentative recapture report 
finding that this company had earned in 
excess of 6 per cent for the last four 
months of 1920, and ordered the company 
to pay $2,497, representing half the excess, 
into its general railroad contingent fund. 
The line was dismantled in 1924. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Director Application 
Withdrawn—F. C. Dumaine, of Groton, 
Mass., has withdrawn his application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to serve as a director of the 
Pennsylvania while serving also as di- 
rector of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 


PitrspurcH & West Vircin1a.—Notes. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to increase from 4% per cent to 6 per 
cent the interest rate on $4,700,000 of 
short-term notes maturing at various dates 
prior to June 30, 1933, secured by $5,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds, which it is 
proposed to renew. 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line.—$1.00, quarterly, pay- 
able December 10 to holders of record November 
30. 

Boston & Albany.—$2.25, quarterly, payable 
December 31 to holders of record November 30. 

Boston & Providence.—2% per cent, quarterly, 
~~ January 2 to holders of record Decem- 
er 19, 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, 62'%c, quarter- 
ly, payable January 1 to holders of record De- 
cember 8. 

Erie & Pittsburgh—87%c, payable Decem- 
ber 10 to holders of record November 30. 
Mobile & Birmingham.—Preferred, $2.00, pay- 
able — 2 to holders of record December 
2 to January 1. 

Reading.—Preferred, 50c, quarterly, payable 
January 14 to holders of record December 24. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last Last 

: Dec. 1 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 36.43 39.00 91.72 
Average. price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 70.30 73.23 92.37 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Charles F. Myers, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America, has been elected president, 
succeeding Fred Lavis, and Whitney 
Sheppardson has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


Meade T. Spicer, executive assistant 
to the president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, will retire from active service at 
the close of the current year. He was 
born at Fredericks Hall, Va. on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1869, and received his educa- 
tion at private and public schools. Mr. 
Spicer’s connection with the C. & O. 
covers a period of 46 continuous years. 
He first entered railroad service in 1885, 
as messenger in the train dispatcher’s 
office at Richmond, Va. Later in that 
year he was promoted to telegraph op- 
erator, and in 1889 he was advanced to 
clerk and stenographer to the superin- 
tendent of telegraph. In 1892, he be- 
came secretary to superintendent, and 
later in the same year he was appointed 
secretary to the general manager. In 
1898, Mr. Spicer was appointed chief 
clerk to the general manager, and in 
1900, chief clerk to the president. In 
1910 he was also appointed assistant 
secretary of the C. & O. In 1917, he be- 
came executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, which duties he will relinquish 
upon his retirement. During the peri- 
od of Federal control, Mr. Spicer served 
as office assistant to the federal man- 
ager of the C. & O. 


J. T. Morrison, who has been elected 
president of the Pullman Railroad, Chi- 
cago, as noted in the Railway Age for 
November 28, obtained his railway ex- 
perience in the traffic departments of a 





]. T. Morrison 


number of roads. He was born on Octo- 
ber 12, 1870, at Liberty, Mo., and was 
educated in the public schools of St. 
Joseph, Mo. He commenced his rail- 
way career in 1890, as an office boy in 
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TRUCKS» that Speed Train Operation 


Trucks THAT 
SPEED TRAIN 
OPERATION... 


ATIONAL Type B trucks 
speed train operation by 
providing greater strength and 
less weight, thus permitting in- 
creased revenue loads. Their in- 
creased spring capacity (42% in 
excess of A.R.A. requirements) 
is a protection to roadbed, lading 
and equipment. Their design,which 
permits quick wheel change, 
speeds maintenance work. Cars 
equipped with National Type B 
trucks give more days per year 
of profitable service. Full details 


on request. 











NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
M17 Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, III. 


I Qotitelate] Mm Olachamei-tele 


Another contribution by 
National to profitable 
freight operation. This gear 


stands first in the combina- TYPE © 


tion of capacity, sturdiness 


sed e.ronalll TRUC KS 
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the traffic department of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, at St. Joseph, la- 
ter being transferred to St. Louis, Mo. 
In 1894, Mr. Morrison left this road to 
become traveling freight agent at St. 
Louis for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, being appointed chief 
clerk in the general freight office at 
Chicago in 1896. He remained in this 
position until 1912, when he went with 
the Pullman Railroad as traffic manager, 
with which company he has been asso- 
ciated continuously since. In 1914 he 
was elected vice-president, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent election as 
president, effective on November 10. 


Richmond Dean, whose retirement as 
senior vice-president of the Pullman 
Company, Chicago, and as president of 
the Pullman Railroad, was noted in the 
Railway Age of November 28, was born 
on November 2, 1862, at St. Louis, Mo. 
After a public school education, Mr. 
Dean became connected with the Boat- 
men’s bank at St. Louis in 1875, subse- 
quently going with the Missouri Pacific 
as a clerk at St. Louis. He remained with 





Richmond Dean 


the Missouri Pacific until 1882, when he 
joined the Pullman Company as a clerk 
at St. Louwis, being subsequently ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at that 
point. In 1888, Mr. Dean was sent to 
Chicago as secretary to the general 
superintendent, later being made assist- 
ant superintendent. He left this com- 
pany in 1894 to become assistant to the 
vice-president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas at St. Louis, but returned to the 
Pullman Company in 1899 as assistant 
to the vice-president. He was pro- 
moted to general manager at Chicago 
in 1905, and in 1915 he was elected vice- 
president, which position he held until 
his retirement, which was effective on 
November 2. Since 1905, Mr. Dean had 
also been president of the Pullman Rail- 
road. 


OPERATING 


J. W. Thomas has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Shenan- 
doah division of the Norfolk & Western, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va. 


RAILWAY AGE 


A. L. Coey, superintendent of the Salt 
Lake division of the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has had his jurisdiction 
extended to include the Los Angeles divi- 
sion, succeeding W. H. Smith, who has 
been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent, with headquarters as before at 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Coey’s jurisdic- 
tion now extends over the entire rail- 
road. 


The San Antonio division of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana has been extended to embrace 
the El Paso division and the Lockhart 
branch of the Austin division, which 
extends between Shiner Junction, Tex., 
and Lockhart. The Victoria division 
has been extended to include portions 
of the San Antonio division as follows: 
The Cuero sub-division between Salado 
Jct., Tex., and Victoria; the Kenedy 
sub-division between Kenedy, Tex., and 
Yoakum; the Yoakum terminal, and that 
part of the Yoakum sub-division be- 
tween Yoakum and Eagle Lake, Tex. 
C. R. Morrill, superintendent of the El 
Paso division, with headquarters at El 
Paso, Tex., has been transferred to the 
San Antonio division, with headquarters 
at San Antonio, Tex., to succeed G. B. 
Goodloe, who has been transferred to 
the Houston division, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex. Mr. Goodloe suc- 
ceeds H. J. Micksch, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general man- 
ager, with headquarters at Houston. K. C. 
Marshall, superintendent of terminals at 
Houston, has been appointed senior as- 
sistant superintendent at the same point, 
and the position ,of superintendent of 
terminals has been abolished. 


TRAFFIC 


T. G. Taggart, chief clerk in the of- 
fice of the president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, at Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant general passenger agent, at 
the same point, a newly-created posi- 
tion. 


A. T. Stovall, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant foreign freight traffic manager 
of the Southern, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., and Rafael Garcia has 
been appointed freight and passenger 
agent at Havana, Cuba. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Following the merging of the El Paso 
division of the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana with the San 
Antonio division, J. H. Knowles, divi- 
sion engineer of the former division, 
with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., 
has been transferred to the San An- 
tonio division, with headquarters at San 
Antonio, Tex., where he succeeds C. M. 
Staples, who has been transferred to the 
Houston division, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex. Mr. Staples replaces G. 
A. Boyer, who has been assigned to 
other duties. 
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C. G. Grove, division engineer of the 
St. Louis division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind. 
has been transferred to the Panhandk 
division, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where he succeeds T. E. 
Nestor, who has been transferred to the 
Monongahela division at Uniontown 
Pa. Mr. Nestor succeeds W. S. Wilson, 
who has been transferred to the Cone- 
maugh division, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, where he replaces A. H. 
Tasker, who has been transferred to the 
Buffalo division, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Tasker succeeds N. 
M. Lawrence, who has been transferred 
to the St. Louis division at Terre 
Haute, to replace Mr. Grove. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. J. Duff, assistant stationer of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
promoted to stationer, with headquar- 
ters as before at Topeka, Kan., to suc- 
ceed F. A. Wilson, deceased, and the 
position of assistant stationer has been 
discontinued. 


P. Hunter, assistant purchasing agen‘ 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
has been promoted to purchasing agent, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
to succeed E. F. Hasbrook, who died 
on November 22, as noted in the Rail- 
way Age for November 28. J. G. Stuart, 
general storekeeper at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant purchasing 
agent to succeed Mr. Hunter. R. D. 
Long, assistant general storekeeper, has 
been advanced to general storekeeper, to 
replace Mr. Stuart, and the position of 
assistant general storekeeper has been 
discontined. These changes became ef- 
fective on December 1. 

Mr. Hunter has been with the pur- 
chasing department of the Burlington 
at Chicago for about 28 years. He was 
born on December 16, 1874, at Charles- 





P. Hunter 


ton, S. C., and was educated in law at 
the Chicago College of Law. After 
practicing his profession for a time, Mr. 
Hunter entered railway service as a 
clerk in the stores department of the 
Burlington at Chicago, in April, 1903. 
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is the time 
to check your stocks 


WINTER is here—traffic delays are bound 


to occur—deliveries will be uncertain— 
now is the time to check your stocks and 
make sure that you have enough HUNT- 
SPILLER GUN IRON Castings to meet the 
requirements of every shop and engine ter- 
minal during the cold winter months. 


If you are not using Castings made of HUNT- 
SPILLER 4ir Furnace GUN IRON, now is 
the time to investigate their wear-resisting 
properties which will give your road the fol- 
lowing economies: 


Savings in fuel—savings in maintenance—sav- 
ings in machining costs. Assurance of greater 
locomotive efficiency—fewer renewals and 
greater net revenues at the end of the year. 


HUNT- “SPILLER MEG, ConPoray TION 


J.G. Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr V.W. Ellet Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: —_ Robb & Co., Ltd., 997 Aqueduct St., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Re 











2° HUNT’ SPILLER 


GUN _IRON 
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A few months later he was transferred 
to the purchasing department and was 
advanced through various positions in 
that department until October 1, 1918, 
when he was promoted to assistant pur- 
chasing agent, which position he has 
held until his recent promotion to pur- 
chasing agent. 

Mr. Stuart has been connected with 
the stores department of the Burlington 
for 44 years. He was born at Aurora, 
{ll., 60 years ago, and after a high 
school and commercial college educa- 
tion he entered the service of the 
Burlington in 1887, as a laborer at the 
Aurora store. In 1888, he was made 
shipping notice clerk at the same point. 
being promoted to storekeeper of the 
Western avenue (Chicago) store a year 
later. In 1891, Mr. Stuart returned to 
the Aurora store as an invoice clerk, 
being again appointed shipping notice 
clerk at that point in 1892. Seven years 
later he was advanced to chief clerk at 
the Aurora store, which position he held 
until 1905, when he was sent to Hanni- 
bal, Mo., as storekeeper. A year later 
he was transferred to West Burlington, 
Iowa, and in May, 1907, he was appoint- 
ed inspector of stores at Chicago. In 
1909, Mr. Stuart was advanced to as- 





J. G. Stuart 


sistant general storekeeper, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, holding this posi- 
tion until February 1, 1910, when he 
was further. promoted to general store- 
keeper. He held this position continu- 
ously until his recent promotion to as- 
sistant purchasing agent, with the ex- 
ception of a period during federal con- 
trol of the railroads when he was super- 
visor of stores of the Central Western 
region. Mr. Stuart is a past president 
of the Railway Storekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, which position he held during 
1915-16. 

Mr. Long’s connection with the Burl- 
ington dates back 39 years. He was 
born at Aurora, Ill., on February 22, 
1877, and commenced his service with 
the Burlington on November 1, 1892, as 
a messenger at the Aurora store. In 
March, 1901, after having held various 
positions at that point, he was pro- 


moted to foreman, which position he 
held until October, 1906, when he was 


RAILWAY AGE 


advanced to chief clerk at the Aurora 
store. Mr. Long was transferred to 
the office of the general storekeeper at 
Chicago on February 1, 1910. Four 





R. D. Long 


years later he was promoted to assist- 
ant general storekeeper at that point, 
which position he has held continuously 
until his recent promotion to general 
storekeeper. 


OBITUARY 


Charles F. Murphy, superintendent of 
the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Anaconda, Mont., died 
at that point on November 9. 


Louis A. Lambert, retired auditor 
coal and coke receipts of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, died at his home in Baltimore, 
Md., on November 3, at the age of 75 
years. 


R. J. Carmichael, who retired several 
months ago as assistant general passen- 
ger agent of the Illinois Central, at 
Memphis, Tenn., died at that point on 
November 29. 


Edgar Yungman, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., died 
November 30, after a short illness, at his 
home in Germantown, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia. He was 64 years old. 


J. F. Deems, who resigned as general 
superintendent of motive power, rolling 
stock and machinery of the New York 
Central Lines in 1911, and who at one 
time was general superintendent of the 
Schenectady works of the American Lo- 
comotive Company, died on November 
24, at Burlington, Iowa. 


John H. Carroll, for many years 
Washington representative in legislative 
matters of the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and other railroads, and of various other 
corporations, died at Washington on 
November 29. Before going to Wash- 
ington he was general attorney of the 
Burlington at St. Louis. 





December 5, 1931 


F. H. Hamilton, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, who died on November 23, 
as noted in the Rathway Age for No- 
vember 28, had been connected with the 
Frisco for about 43 years. He was 
born in 1865,-in New York City, and 
was educated in private schools at Lycee 
Condorcet (now Lycee Fontane), at 
Paris, France. Mr. Hamilton entered 
railway service in 1883, as secretary to 
the general agent of the express depart- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio, at New 
York, leaving this road in 1888 to be- 
come clerk to the second vice-president 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco (now 
the S. L.-S. F.). Two years later he 
was promoted to chief clerk to the 
vice-president, with headquarters at 
Boston, also serving for a time as act- 
ing comptroller. From March to De- 
cember, 1893, Mr. Hamilton served as 
departmental comptroller, later being 
appointed cashier for the receivers of the 
same road. In 1896 he was appointed 
secretary and treasurer for the reorgan- 
ized company, which position he held until 
1913, when he was appointed treasurer 
under another receivership. Three years 
later, following the reorganization of the 
Frisco, he was again made secretary and 





F. H. Hamilton 


treasurer holding this position until 1918, 
when he was made federal treasurer. 
Since 1921, Mr. Hamilton has been vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 





THe RUTLAND TRANSPORTATION COM- 
PANY, highway subsidiary of the Rutland, 
has been authorized by the New York 
Public Service Commission to discontinue 
the operation of its bus line between Chat- 
ham, N. Y. and the New York-Vermont 
state line. This entire route was oper- 
ated from Chatham to Bennington, Vt. 
for the purpose of affording bus service 
in substitution for passenger service form- 
erly given by mixed trains which the rail- 
road discontinued when the bus route 
was authorized. Since its inception in 
1926 the bus has operated one round trip 
daily. The company contended that its 
loss from the bus operation amounted to 
mor’ than $27,000 in five years. At no 
time ‘has the operation been profitable. 











